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“A MASTERPIECE” 


Laurence Stallings, 
—N.Y. World 


LAUGHTER 
by Sherwood Anderson 


“In DARK LAUGHTER Sher- 
wood Anderson has written the 
best novel of the American 





scene since Dreiser’s Sister 
Carrie.” — Springfield (Mass.) 
Union, 


“Shot through with astonish- 
ing flashes of insight."—N. Y. 
Times. 3rd Big Edition. $2.50. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of 
STENDHAL 


Cc. K. Scott Moncrieff, famous 
translator of Proust, is super- 
vising the translation of this 
first, complete, unabridged edi- 
tion of Stendhal. The trans- 
lations are being made from 
the corrected text issued by 
the Stendhal Society and will 
supersede the few inadequate 
translations of two or three of 
the books by Stendhal available 
in English. The first volume 
is the CHARTERHOUSE OF 
PARMA, translated by Mr. 
Moncrieff. 2 vols., boxed. $5.00. 


The Marriage Guest 
by KONRAD BERCOVICI 


“His clean, driving narration, 
his powerfully conceived and 
fully dimensioned characters 
and the mingled pathos and 
humor of his situation.”—N. Y. 
Times. $2.00. 





SHORT STORIES 





in Our thee Grace 
Time of Lambs 
by ERNEST by MANUEL 
HEMINGWAY KOMROFF 


“Perilously 
near perfec- 
tion. There is 
the sure touch 
of an artist.” 
Sherwood An- —N. Y. Eve- 
derson, Sin- ning Post. 
clair Lewis, $2.00 
Ford Madox 3. 
Ford, have ac- i 
claimed him. 

$2.00 


A discovery. A 
writer who has 
brought some- 
thing new into 
the shortstory. 
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BONI AND LIVERIGHT, 
61 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


Please send me your complete, illus- 
trated Fall catalog. | 


Name 


Address 











THE STORY OF THE 
WORLD'S LITERATURE 


Written by 


JOHN MACY 


formerly editor THE NATION 


FoR this book, Mr. Macy’s 
lifetime as a writer and 
critic has been a preparation. 
He has spent four years in 
its composition and imme- 
diate researchh He has 
achieved a veritable miracle 
in making a unified and con- 
tinuous story of the world’s 
literature. The style is lucid, 


With more than 200 illustrations 
in color, line and tone by 


ONORIO RUOTOLO 


simple and vigorous. Past 
ages and distant lands are 
made actual to us; the heroes 
of literature are made per- 
sonaltous. Mr. Onorio Ruo- 
tolo’s illustrations, more than 
200 in number, are beautiful 
and revealing. Octavo. 613 
pages. $5.00 


TOLERANCE 
by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


HERE has 

been no book 
quite like Tot. 
ERANCE. Robin- 
son’s Mind in 
the Making had 
something of its spirit, 
Korzybski’s The Manhood 
of Humanity, some of its 
prophecy and Van Loon’s 
own STorY OF MANKIND its 
background. TOLERANCE is 
the work of a historian 
and a philosopher and a 





great artist who 
has made a great 
and enduring 
story of the 
achievements of 
man’s unconquer- 
able passion for truth. In tell- 
ing the story of man’s strug- 
gles against prejudice and 
oppression and ignorance, 
Mr. Van Loon has written a 
greater STORY OF MANKIND. 
Octavo. $3.00 


ISRAEL 
by Ludwig Lewisohn 


THis book is for the Jew 
—for the reformed and 
orthodox and the non-be- 
liever—for the assimilationist 
and the Jewish patriot. 
This book is for the Gen- 
tile—for those who admire, 
those who disparage the 
Jews. It tells them why 
Israel is a disturbing power, 


a ferment—and how in our 
age and time Israel may be a 
power for good to itself and 
the peoples about it. In 
it a fine mind, and a great 
artistry, passionate in convic- 
tion, and founded on a deep 
erudition, gives us a much 
needed book on Jewry. 


Octavo. $3.00 


MY LIFE as an EXPLORER 


by Sven Hedin With more than 100 illustrations by the author 


Cr generation has redis- 
covered Asia, especially 
powerful heart of it 
that is believed to be the 
birthplace of man. In this 
rediscovery no single man 
has contributed so much as 
the intrepid Sven Hedin, 


The Revolt of Modern 


Youth 5) supe BEN LINDSEY 


TARTLING observations 
on modern youth, on 
modern marriage and do- 


mestic relations in general. 
$3.00 


that 


When 











writing to advertisers, 


unquestionably the greatest 
explorer of our time. Here 
he tells his amazing life 
story, making of it one of 
the great biographies and 
one of 


ture. 


by MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. 


Dealing with Osteopathy, Chiro- , 


practic, Homeopathy, and other 
healing cults. 


“TR. FISHBEIN has 


done a great service to jf 
the cause of scientific medi- | 


cine.”"—N. Y. Times. 
3rd edition. $2.00 


please mention The Nation 


the very greatest 4 
travel books in our litera- ¢ 
Octavo. $5.00 


The Medical Follies § 






Collected 
Plays of 


Eugene ONeill 


— from the plates of the 
original limited edition which 
was sold out a week after pub- 
lication. In four beautifully 
made volumes. $2.50 per volume, 
or four volumes boxed, $10.00. 


by CORRADO RICCI 
Former Minister of Fine Arts in 
The Italian Cabinet 

Hailed in Europe as one of the 
most important works of our 
time. In painting in great detail 
and color the fascinating back- 
grounds of Beatrice Cenci’s life 
and her times, Mr. Ricci makes 
important revisions in our con- 
ception of renaissance history. 
2 volumes, boxed, $10.00. 


Madame Recamier 
by EDOUARD HERRIOT 
Former Premier of France 
This book, written with rare 
charm, is practically a history 
of France from 1777 to 1850. 
In its pages appear Duchesse 
D’Abrantes, Mme. De _ Stael, 
Lord Byron, Balzac, Canova, 
Lamartine, Murat, Sainte-Beuve 
and a score of others. 2 vols. 

$7.50 


The Real Boy and 
The New School 


by A. E. HAMILTON 

“The best, the most inspiring 
contribution to the current and 
growing literature of our chang- 
ing attitude toward education.” 
—Ernest Gruening. 

It is the story of a unique ad- 
venture in human understand- 


ing. $2.50 
NEW POETRY 
Roan Stal- 











Priapus and 


the Pool lion, Tamar 

And Other Poems And Other Poems 
by CONRAD by ROBINSON 
AIKEN JEFFERS 


These new 
poems are 
considered by 


“America has 
a new poet of 
genius.’’— 


Mr. Aiken to James Rorty, 
be his finest WN. Y. Herald 
work. $2.00 Tribune. $3.00 


FIRST NOVEL 
IN TEN YEARS. COM- 


ING IN NOVEMBER. 
An American 
bbits.cian 2 ee. 
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HERE ARE LETTERS which make an editor’s life 
worth living—letters which show that his shots have 
hit their mark. Evidently The Nation’s recent comments 
on California Justice stung: 





California State Prison 
at San Quentin 
Office of the Captain 
THE NATION 
No. 20 Vesey Street 
New York City 


GENTLEMEN: We regret to advise you that in the fu- 
ture inmates of the institution will not be permitted to 
receive copies of your publication, The Nation. 

At present, your subscription list includes the 
following: 


38109 Childs 
30704 Schmidt 





37637 Mellman 
38794 Stewart 
$1921 Mooney 
We would suggest that you make arrangements to 
have these inmates transfer their subscriptions elsewhere. 
Otherwise we will be obliged to destroy the papers. 
Trusting you will give this matter prompt attention, 
we are 
Very truly yours, 
CALIFORNIA STATE PRISON 
Ek. J. Hopns, Captain of the Yard. 
San Quentin, September 30 


Mooney is “Tom” Mooney, who, to California’s everlasting 
shame, has been in jail for ten years on evidence proved 
false; Schmidt is under life sentence for participation in 
the MacNamara affair; the three others are I. W. W. pris- 
oners convicted under California’s law which makes mere 
membership in that organization a crime. All three are 
suffering for loyalty to their class. And now California's 
prison czars will not let them read a magazine that dares 
say so. Are there Californians with the will and deter- 
mination to stop this petty tyranny? 


AILLAUX’S FATE rests today, as so large a share 

of the world’s destiny does, in the hands of the inter- 
national bankers. Is his five-year agreement sufficiently 
satisfactory to induce them to lend large sums to bankrupt 
France? If the answer is Yes, doubtless the French Par- 
liament will give its assent; probably the American Con- 
gress would reluctantly approve the settlement if its tem 
porary character were underlined. If the bankers refuse 
to hazard their credits Caillaux is again in the pit of ill- 
fortune. No one can feel very happy at the outcome. Mr. 
Coolidge, who last summer talked of a settlement with 
France on the lines of England’s 62-year 31% per cent debt 
settlement, must feel chagrined at emerging with only a 
promise to pay 1 per cent interest for five years. Winston 
Churchill, who cleverly made England’s settlement with 
France conditional upon America’s agreement to accept 
the same terms, is left very much in the lurch with his 
British public. Caillaux goes home with his hands almost 
empty, able only to plead that he made the best offer France 
had yet made, and was refused. What the bankers think is 
still a mystery. 


HE ROOT DIFFICULTY about these negotiations lay 

in the existence of the transatlantic telegraph and mai! 
system. It is today almost impossible to humbug two peo- 
ples at once. Mr. Mellon, proclaiming the vastness of the 
annual payments offered by M. Caillaux, might have fooled 
America into believing that he had obtained a great victory 
and won substantial payments, but his claims of victory 
would at once have been cabled to Paris and pounced upon 
by M. Caillaux’s political opponents. M. Caillaux, on the 
other hand, might have juggled the same figures into the 
appearance of victory for himself, pointing out how trifling 
these sums were when translated into interest on the capital 
involved, but the American press would have printed his 
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paeans the next morning in type so large and black that it 
would have doomed the settlement in Congress. Doubtless, 
left to themselves, Messrs. Mellon and Caillaux could have 
come to an understanding, but while the American people 
demand payment in full and the French people feel that any 
payment is more or less blackmail public agreement is im- 
possible. Only one solution suggests itself—a sort of Dawes 
Plan by which neutral experts assess France’s capacity to 
pay. Would France permit that? Does America want it? 


HAT IS A PARTY? Is it a boss in Washington 

or New York, or the people who have voted and vote 
its tickets? That is the question which Senator Butler 
and the Republican chiefs in Washington must face in 
deciding whether they will cast out “Young Bob” La Fol- 
lette, fresh from a three-to-one victory over the Coolidge 
Republican in the Wisconsin Senatorial election. The Re- 
publican voters of Wisconsin want La Follette. The Ad- 
ministration moguls hate him. Because he bolted the 
party last autumn to manage his father’s Presidential cam- 
paign they may feel safe in consigning him to outer dark- 
ness and refusing to recognize him in making committee 
appointments. We rather hope they do, for The Nativn 
wants to see Western insurgency crystallized into an inde- 
pendent political party, untrammeled by any association 
with either of the old-party organizations. But from the 
point of view of their old party the chiefs had better think 
before they act. Some of the conservatives of today were 
Progressive bolters with Roosevelt in 1912. Borah and 
Norris, accepted as Republicans, are just as independent 
as “Young Bob.” If the Coolidge chiefs establish the 
principle that no one with opinions of his own can be a good 
Republican they may wake up some day to find themselves 
in large sections of the West without any party at all. 


OMETIMES THE DEAD refuse to stay buried, and the 

odor of rottenness leaks up through the soil. It is so 
with the Wood candidacy of 1920. Leonard Wood, historians 
will recall, had Presidential ambitions, and a gentleman 
named Procter sought to buy the Republican nomination for 
him. “Colonel” Procter, it seems, was a business man, and 
thought he could advertise Leonard Wood into the Presi- 
dency. He found others who agreed with him to the extent of 
helping underwrite a million-dollar fund—$1,120,000, to be 
exact—which was used in the vain effort to “sell’’ Leonard 
Wood to the Republicans. His fellow-underwriters left the 
colonel to pay the bills; and to recover from them he has 
had to resort to court proceedings. These have revealed 
not only the vast sums wasted, but also the fact that Colonel 
Procter and his associates deliberately lied to the Borah 
committee investigating campaign expenditures. What pro- 
tection has the public against such unscrupulous million- 
aires as “Colonel” Procter? It is no particular consolation 
to think that Harry Daugherty, chumming with the “boys” 
in his hotel bedroom, outwitted Procter and won the nomi- 
nation for Warren Harding. The only real consolation is 
the thought that the event exiled Leonard Wood to the Phil- 
ippines; and that, for the Filipinos, is no consolation at all. 


AKLATVALA, barred from this country by Secretary 
\ Kellogg, had such an audience at the meetings of the 
Interparliamentary Union in Washington as the Parsee in 
Men who would not 


the flesh could never have obtained. 





have crossed the street to hear him speak until a foolish 
government ban made him famous pored over his speeches 
and denounced the wrong done him. Britain’s fierce fears 
for her rule in India became manifest as Saklatvala alone 
could never have made them. But there was another 
shadow over the sessions of the union. Two delegates sat 
in the sessions as representatives of Haiti. The State De- 
partment welcomed them as it welcomed the delegates of 
real parliaments. But who were these men? Whom did 
they represent? Haiti has had no parliament since Smed- 
ley Butler, gun in hand, put an end to Haitian self-govern- 
ment in 1916. Our Government, acting through puppets 
of its own making, rules Haiti without the pretense of 
democracy. Although even the constitution which Franklin 
Roosevelt wrote for Haiti nearly a decade ago provides for 
elections, we have not permitted Haitians to vote. The 
reason is simple: an election would show the people of 
Haiti overwhelmingly opposed to the tools of Washington 
whom our marines keep in office. It was that false Gov- 
ernment which sent representatives of a non-existent 
parliament to misrepresent Haiti in Washington. 


ORD GREY’S STORY of a secret memorandum in 

which President Wilson, through Colonel House, 
pledged his aid to the Allies as early as February, 1916, 
adds to the mystery which none of Woodrow Wilson’s admir- 
ing biographers has yet penetrated. When did Wilson make 
up his mind to go into the war on the side of the Allies? 
There is the story, familiar to the Washington correspond- 
ents, of the “sunrise conference” in which Wilson sought to 
persuade Claude Kitchin, Champ Clark, and Senator Stone 
to turn the Democratic Party warwards at about the time 
of the House-Grey memorandum. All of the participants 
are dead, and the stories they are said to have told their 
friends differ somewhat. If it be true that, all through the 
campaign when “He Kept Us Out of War” was his party’s 
slogan, Woodrow Wilson was planning to sweep his country 
into war, that even before the campaign he had made pre- 
liminary attempts to win the necessary support—then Wood- 
row Wilson deserves rank as one of the great conspirators 
of history. But can it be true? How can that be recon- 
ciled with the evident sincerity and moral passion of the 
“too proud to fight” and “peace without victory” days? 


HE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD was a 

creation of the war, and what took place under it 
stands out in memory as perhaps the most glaring record 
of waste, incompetence, and fraud of the period. The 
organization seems never fully to have recovered from 
the debauching environment of its birth, and remains to- 
day as the principal incubus of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion. The trouble does not seem to be primarily one of 
either personnel or method, but largely of morale. We are 
not prepared to take sides in the quarrel between the Ship- 
ping Board and the head of its Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, Admiral Palmer. We do feel that the quarrel empha- 
sizes the unsatisfactory character of the present organiza- 
tion and we would welcome a change toward simplification 
and economy. If the Administration is committed to sell- 
ing the government fleet as rapidly as possible, there 
seems to be no reason why the task could not be turned 
over to a bureau in the Department of Commerce, with 
a great saving in personnel, friction, and expense. The 
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Shipping Board is right in calling attention to the extrav- 
agance of the organization of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, with Admiral Palmer getting a salary of $25,000 
and five vice-presidents receiving $18,000. But isn’t the 
Shipping Board itself living in a glass house? 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI, in the conduct of his many af- 

fairs, has succeeded uncommonly well in stifling public 
criticism. The Turin Stampa, rated the second greatest 
newspaper in Italy, has recently been suppressed for criti- 
cism of the army; the powerful Corriere della Sera has 
been rendered harmless and will probably suffer the con- 
fiscation of its valuable plant and offices. Indiscreet for- 
eign correspondents have been sent home or have had their 
mail rifled—James Murphy, writing articles to The Nation 
from Rome on Fascist syndicalism, found that only the first 
of his articles ever reached America and that checks and 
letters sent him from London in payment for other articles 
were confiscated. But from an unexpected quarter criti- 
cism has come; and a good Fascist, with all the best strong- 
arm methods at his command, does not quite know what to 
do about it. The Osservatore Romano, official newspaper 
of the Vatican, came out recently with a sharp criticism 
of Fascist terrorist tactics. 


EVERAL FASCIST PAPERS replied and were an- 

swered with even more indignation and no apology. 
The Vatican newspaper denounced the Fascist use of force, 
and deplored instances of violence toward certain Catholic 
clubs and organizations. In vain the Fascisti have pro- 
tested, citing Christ’s routing of the money-changers from 
the temple as precedent for violence in the name of right- 
eousness. The Papal organ remains firm and will not re- 
main silent. An ordinary newspaper would be suppressed 
at once. But it is suspected that the Pope himself, a man 
of reason and sound judgment and well-versed in politics, 
is behind the attacks. No one knows just how far it would 
be legal, or expedient, for the Government to go in such a 
ease. The Vatican itself enjoys territorial immunity from 
government control; the question is whether its newspapers 
are included in this immunity. A perplexing question for 
a simple Fascist; and one likely to become more disturbing. 


N A RECENT ISSUE of The Nation we commented 

editorially upon the fact that a pamphlet which we 
had received setting forth the achievements of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, 
contained no reference to its stand upon the evolution 
question. Since then we have received a copy of the 
Peabody Reflector for November, 1924, which contains a 
message from the trustees of the college as it was delivered 
to the graduating class by the Rt. Rev. H. J. Mikell, D.D., 
and we are glad to be able to record that in referring to 
the impending agitation it frankly states a complete belief 
in the facts of evolution. Peabody College at least was not 
afraid to let it be known on which side it stood, and it 
deserves the recognition due its sincerity. 


HIS YEAR, as in other recent years, the numbers of 
students applying for admission to American colleges 
has enormously increased; and the rate of increase is itself 
increasing. The colleges are building dikes—academic and 
sometimes social—to hold back these floods of young Amer- 





icans. Some of the rejected candidates for the Eastern col- 
leges go home to play golf and help mother around the 
house, or to play golf and help father in the store. More of 
them wash back into the flooded confines of the State uni- 
versities, determined to go to college even if Yale or Vassar 
turns them away. This rising tide of would-be colleze men 
and women is at least as much an indication of national 
prosperity as of a lust for learning; and among women it 
doubtless coincides with the growing demand for freedom 
and a profession. But it cannot be met merely by restric- 
tions. If certain colleges choose to limit their numbers and 
use the pressure from the outside as a lever to hoist their 
own standards of scholarship, this should be allowed. But 
other colleges must be built to take care of those who wa 
to go and are prepared; and the State universities must 
continue their interesting experiment in heterogeneous 
wholesale education. What cannot be allowed are barriers 
of race or color or class, and tests to determine manners 
and morals rather than mind and training. 


HEN AT FIFTEEN, Marion Talley amazed the 

leaders of the musical world by the power and 
range of her voice, The Nation welcomed her as a prodigy 
who was not to endure the traditional path of prodigies. 
No unhappy years of poverty and exploitation were to be 
hers. At fifteen she had proved her voice, and already 
had ample funds to cultivate it as it should be cultivated. 
For this good fortune she was indebted to Kansas City, 
long the butt of effete Easterners who wished to deride the 
uncultivated West. Kansas City had put up the money; 
she was taking care of her own. Now that Marion, hav- 
ing attained the age of 18, has a contract with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and is to sing this coming winter, 
Kansas City can sit back and wait for the debut, conscious 
of a task well performed. When the date is finally an- 
nounced on which Marion is to sing, one suspects that 
there will be a prodigious activity on the Missouri, a 
refurbishing of opera hats, a vast purchasing of gowns 
and cloaks, plans for trips East, and a sold-out house in 
New York. Kansas will continue to stand by. Marion is 
fortunate in her choice of a native town; and evidently 
Kansas City is as happy in its prodigy. 


N LEON BOURGEOIS France loses one more of the 

great survivors of pre-war days. Bourgeois was never 
a dramatic, combative figure like Poincaré or Clemenceau 
or Caillaux, but for forty years he had drifted in and out 
of office, being in that period a member of fourteen dif- 
ferent ministries. He had not been prime minister for 
thirty years, but at every cabinet crisis men’s thoughts 
turned to him as a premier ministre en disponibilité. 
Never a commanding force, he none the less stood head 
and shoulders above most of his colleagues in one respect: 
he was a man with an idea. From the early days of the 
Hague peace conferences he consecrated himself to the 
idea of international arbitration. Almost alone among 
French statesmen he was genuinely devoted to the concep- 
tion of the League of Nations, echoing President Wilson’s 
pronouncements in war-time and championing the cause 
against the dominant cynicism of Clemenceau. At Geneva 
his was a voice universally respected, a voice that expressed 
a principle rather than the passing mood of a group of 
politicians in office. 
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In Chinatown 


NTO the Chinatowns of Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, 

Philadelphia, New York, and other cities the police 
swooped again and again last month, smashing down doors, 
arresting thousands of peaceful Chinese waiters, laundry- 
men, merchants, and laborers, jailing them without warrant, 
surrounding theaters and emptying them, firing revolvers 
at those who tried to escape and making every visitor show 
papers to prove his right to existence, leaving broken homes 
open and unguarded—and when this epidemic of lawlessness 
was over the police and federal agents announced that they 
had been acting in the name of law. 

“I have put the federal Government in Chinatown and 
I am going to keep it there,” said United States Attorney 
Emory R. Buckner, in New York, after violating in the 
most outrageous fashion the elementary principles of law 
upon which this republic is founded. His agents had just, 
without the slightest shadow of legal authority, told some 
hundreds of Chinamen whom they had illegally arrested 
and then released that if they found them in Chinatown 
again after nine o’clock at night their certificates would be 
revoked and they would be deported. Since the hateful days 
of Mitchell Palmer there has been in this country no such 
sweeping and utterly outrageous abuse of power. 

Possibly the police went further in Cleveland than 
elsewhere—probably not, for the “heathen Chinee” has al- 
ways been treated as a person without rights in this coun- 
try. Russell T. Herrick, telegraph editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, describes elsewhere in this issue the brutal 
lawlessness of the Cleveland police and the stout stand for 
law and order made by two brave Cleveland judges. So 
strong was the reaction in Cleveland that three members 
of that “hard-boiled” tribe, the newspaper reporters, sat 
down after hours and wrote indignant accounts of the 
affair to The Nation, only one of which, unfortunately, we 
are able to print. It may be, we say, that the police were 
worse in Cleveland than elsewhere. Certainly we know of 
no “director of public safety” in any other city who has had 
the effrontery to say, as Cleveland’s Mr. Barry did: 

Some of these Chinese [at the time, in his own words, 
he had “every Chink in the city” in jail] know who com- 
mitted that murder and we’re going to keep them all in 
jail until they tell. Not a Chinese restaurant or laundry 
will be permitted to open in the city until we get the 
information we want. 

For brazen, downright anarchistic defiance of the law, that 
goes beyond any expression which we have noted in other 
cities. But the newspaper accounts of the raids in New 
York City seem to us sufficient to warrant the removal of 
several federal and municipal “law officers,” and not a news- 
paper in the city has peeped a protest. After all, Chinese 
in America are only “Chinks.” It is different with 
Americans in China. 

In New York City, after a series of minor raids, the 
police started in earnest on September 14. That evening 
federal agents drew a cordon about Chinatown, stopped 
every Chinaman on the streets and made him show cre- 
dentials, searched every house in Doyer and Pell streets and 
the Chinese part of Mott Street. They surrounded two 
theaters where Chinese plays were in progress, and ordered 
the audience to get up and march out. When one man 





and in China 


stepped onto a fire escape the police fired at him. More than 
a thousand Chinese were examined; 600 were taken to the 
Federal Building for appearance before United States Com- 
missioner Cotter, and 134 finally sent to the Tombs to be 
held for deportation. Most of these were seamen who had 
come here during the war, when the demand for cheap 
Chinese labor was intense, and had overstayed their leave. 
Some of them said they had tried to return but had been 
unable to find berths. That there is some truth in their 
claim is evidenced by the statement of the authorities that 
it would be months before they could find ships to take the 
deportees back to China. ‘Most of the 206 Chinese ordered 
deported by Commissioner Cotter will remain at the immi- 
gration station on Ellis Island for months,” the Times re- 
ported, “before they can be started on their way back to 
China. They have expressed a willingness to return as 
seamen and the Government’s difficulty will be in finding 
berths for them.” No evidence was announced to show 
that any of the men examined or held was in any way con- 
nected with the Tong murders which were the official excuse 
for this official lawlessness. It was simply a fishing 
expedition. 

On September 18 a Chinaman was shot dead in Mott 
Street. Using that as an excuse the New York police, 
acting under the leadership of the federal district attorney, 
broke loose again. Once more they put a cordon around 
Chinatown, arresting men en masse and holding impromptu 
hearings on the sidewalks. They did not pretend to have 
any warrants; again they went on a fishing expedition in 
defiance of the law. Vague rumors of captures of “hatchets, 
pistols, and knives” were given to the newspapers, but no 
arrests were made for illegal possession of weapons. As 
before, the arrests were indiscriminate and most of those 
taken into custody had to be released. In both of these 
raids, according to citizens of Chinatown, the police broke 
doors without waiting to knock, and neglected to leave 
guards when they had removed the inmates, so that Chi- 
nese returned from custody to find that their homes had 
been sacked. Naturally these Chinese, cowed by official 
lawlessness, hesitate to bring further police ill will upon 
themselves by starting damage suits; but it is to be hoped 
that American citizens will step forward and insist that 
they be given the redress to which they are entitled. A 
policeman should be no more immune from prosecution for 
illegal action than any other citizen. 

On September 4 the American Government joined the 
other benevolent Western Powers in sending a note to the 
Chinese Government. One sentence of it read: 

The Government of the United States desires to im- 
press upon the Chinese Government the necessity of giving 
concrete evidence of its ability and willingness to enforce 
respect for the safety of foreign lives and property and 
to suppress disorders and anti-foreign agitations which 
embitter feelings. . . 

In the light of our own inability to protect Chinese in the 
United States—or, worse still, of our official intention not 
to give them the equal protection of the laws, the wording 
of that note is either an insolent joke or mere hypocrisy. 
It would seem appropriate for the Chinese to demand 
extraterritorial rights for Chinese in the United States. 
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Lives and Times 
LSEWHERE in this issue we print a list of important 
fall books and a glance at it reveals no falling off in 

that renewed interest in biography which began to show 
itself several seasons ago. Doubtless Mr. Lytton Strachey 
deserves a considerable portion of the credit which he is 
generally given for this state of affairs since he did invent 
a new style and demonstrate the possibility of making 
biography a best seller; but the phenomenon is too large 
to be explained by the influence of any one man even 
though he be as clever as Mr. Strachey certainly is. The 
primary fact is neither “Eminent Victorians” nor “Queen 
Victoria,” but that natural human appetite for life which 
for several decades had been fed upon a starveling diet of 
bulky but unnourishing biographies in the conventional 
two volumes. People were accustomed to complain that 
there was no interest in biography when the primary 
fact was simply that there were few really interesting 
biographies. 

For some reason or other the famous Victorian com- 
promise gave way in every other department of literature 
long before it ceased to be the generally asssumed basis for 
biographical writing. The new drama, the new novel, and 
the new poetry had accustomed people to a changed atti- 
tude toward the facts of life. Realistic, frank, iconoclastic, 
and disrespectful, the current imaginative works nour- 
ished a generation which had no respect for reticence and 
scant faith in the decorous legend; but biographers con- 
tinued to observe the proprieties, to suppress the unheroic 
detail, and to tell no more than they thought should be 
told. They set up plaster images for the admiration of 
an age that was not afraid of flesh and blood and they for- 
feited the respect of a generation which wanted the whole 
truth. People did not, as a result, lose int@rest in life but 
they did come to believe that they could find more of it in 
those books which pretended to be merely fiction than they 
could in those which called themselves true. 

Under the new dispensation, however, the liveliness 
and the impudence of the contemporary novel have invaded 
the field of biography, and as a result readers are buying 
Lives and Times as eagerly, almost, as they are buying 
fiction. Nor can it be said that there is any great tendency 
toward standardization. The fall list includes a variety 
ranging from Ida M. Tarbell’s “The Life of Elbert Gary” 
to Charles J. Finger’s “Romantic Rascals,” and from Louis 
P. Lochner’s “Henry Ford: America’s Don Quixote” to 
Katherine Anthony’s “Catherine the Great” and Mary 
Agnes Best’s sketches of quaker personalities called “Rebel 
Saints.” But perhaps on the whole the most interesting 
tendency of all is that to explore our national past in a 
manner not always too gravely decorous. Thus Thomas 
Beer describes various American figures in “The Mauve 
Decade,” Don C. Seitz discusses some “Uncommon Ameri- 
cans,” and Samuel Wandell and Meade Minnigerode devote 
two volumes to Aaron Burr, while Herbert and Ed- 
ward Quick undertake to present “Steamboating on the 
Mississippi and Its Tributaries.” 

In biography as in every other branch of literature 
it will probably be found that those books will do most 
good which least solemnly undertake to do anything of the 
sort. Writers of school histories and those who have the 





schoolmaster’s idea of the dignity of history and the duty 


of presenting the noble ideal have succeeded in defeating 
their own purpose. The general reader goes uninstructed 
because he will not read them, and the schoolboy, forced 
against his will to read what he will later forget, learns 


no lesson, perhaps because he quite understandably sees no 


connection between the impeccable patriots of his school- 
books and the fallible men who inhabit the world he lives 
in. But those who write with no end but to present truth 
interestingly succeed in imparting whatever lessons the 
past may have to teach because, first of all, they are read, 


and because, also, they are believed. Doubtless they will 
bring many heroes down from their pedestals, and doubt 
less too they will remove a good deal of glamor from vari- 
ous times as well as various lives, but for some reason or 
other the beautiful idealization has ceased to have the 
ennobling influence which it is supposed to have had upor 
other generations. We, at least, learn nothing frora times 
which are not critically surveyed or from those heroes who 
do not consent to come down from their pedestals. 

We have acquired a new interest in our national past 
but we have acquired at the same time a new contempt for 
our national legend. We are, if anything, a little too 
anxious to see the funny side of our ancestors and a littl 
too eager to suspect the worst when we have to deal with 
the principles and motives which animated the great of 
history; but at bottom our sense is sound. We are, on the 
whole, right in assuming that it is from the contempla- 
tion of things as they are and not, as the older moralists 
used to fancy, from the contemplation of things aa they 
ought to be, that we learn our lessons. 


Russia—Guest or Ghost ? 


HICHERIN sleeps in Berlin while the British, French, 

and German delegates discuss security at Locarno, but 
his shadow stalks wherever his Western neighbors meet. 
Wild rumors of Russian attempts to sabotage the proposed 
agreement fill the columns of the newspapers, and an uneasy 
sense of insecurity dominates the gentlemen who have come 
together to establish Europe’s security. “What will Russia 
do? What is Chicherin up to?” are questions on every lip. 

And why not? The Allies, after six long years of futile 
palavers, have at last come to the obvious, commonsense con- 
clusion that in planning the security of Europe they must 
take Germany into consideration. Guaranties must be 
mutual; Germany must be protected as well as France; she 
must be treated as an equal and given the same promises as 
are exacted of her. Those kindergarten lessons are pro- 
claimed today in every French newspaper, where only a 
year ago the Poincarist mood of ultimatum and compulsion 
still ruled. The Prime Minister of France has publicly pro- 
claimed that “Franco-German reconciliation is like the key- 
stone of European civilization,” and no man denies him. 
But although Germany is at last admitted to the inner coun- 
cils Russia is still left out, and the arguments which apply 
to Germany apply equally well to Russia. 

It is Western Europe’s fault if the uninvited Mr. 
Chicherin fills the security conference with alarm. He 
frankly regards the proposed security pact as a British plot 
directed against Soviet Russia; and the English have made 
no effort to unconvince him. It is, he says, a mutual 
security alliance among the enemies of Soviet Russia, and 
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he suspects secret understandings regarding possible mili- 
tary action against the incubus in the East. Perhaps he is 
all wrong; possibly there is a substantial germ of truth 
behind his suspicions. In any case, left in isolation, it is 
natural that he should endeavor, both in Warsaw and in 
Berlin, to make his own agreements for the safety of his 
country. Stresemann has just negotiated a commercial 
treaty with him—through which some of the American capi- 
tal recently lent to Germany will find its way into the 
forbidden land of Russia—and Poland appears to have 
listened to Chicherin with a new friendliness. 

That, too, is natural—and well. A year ago France 
was insisting upon the right to send troops across Germany 
in order to defend Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. Germany 
naturally refused this invitation to become a sort of second- 
hand battlefield. France has not yet withdrawn her demand, 
but the new amicability of her prime minister indicates that 
she has lost interest in her old military program. So Poland 
feels deserted and joins eagerly in conversations with her 
Eastern neighbor—a simple act of common sense, however 
disturbing to the dovecotes of Allied diplomacy. 

Germany, meanwhile, basks in a new sunshine. Courted 
by Russia, she can afford to be coy with France. The Lo- 
carno conference is largely of her making; its program is 
essentially her program; the Allies have refused her demand 
that the question of war guilt be reopened courteously 
enough, on the plea of avoidance that a security conference 
is not the proper occasion. The vistas seem magnificent. 

But those who have followed the negotiations of past 
years, who recall the reiterated reports of brilliant progress, 
will smile a little sadly at the new communiqués. For until 
Russia is a guest, not a ghost, at these conferences they 
cannot move much further than their predecessors. 


The Trustification of Germany 


LMOST simultaneously come reports from Germany 
of proposed industrial amalgamations in steel, in oil, 

in chemicals. Prince Donnersmarck, an intimate friend of 
the ex-Kaiser, is said to be the dominating figure in a com- 
bination of steei firms in Upper Silesia. Five great com- 
panies are mentioned: among them Otto Wolff, August 
Thyssen, and the Rhein-Elbe-Union. Three or four 
years ago Hugo Stinnes made a special trip to Italy to con- 
sult Judge Gary as to the feasibility of a German steel 
trust. Stinnes died before his dream came true, but who 
knows if, harp in hand, he is destined before long to look 
over the rim of heaven and see it realized. It was Stinnes, 
furthermore, who developed for our inspection the plan for 
a “vertical” trust, controlling a commodity from natural 
resource to finished product. Meanwhile, one of the some- 
time Stinnes oil properties, the Haniel-Riebeck, the Deutsche 
Petroleum Gesellschaft, Deutsche Erdél, Ruetgers Werke, 
and perhaps others are feeling their way toward a loose 
confederacy in oil. And certain great chemical companies, 
headed by the powerful Badische Soda und Anilin Fabrik, 
are following suit in the chemical industry. 

The reasons assigned for the move are the usual and 
patent ones. Competition means heavy overhead cost— 
separate advertising, separate sales agencies, over-diversi- 
fication of products to meet all markets. Consolidation 


means standardization; specialization—“each firm being al- 





lotted certain types of manufacture for which it is best 
fitted from the viewpoints of geographical location and 
other factors which figure in determining selling prices and 
profits”; the combination of importing, sales, and distribu- 
tion agencies; and the elimination of the great burden of 
competitive overhead costs. If prices can be maintained 
or not greatly lowered, operating costs will be so reduced 
under a regime of consolidation that profit margins, even 
on the basis of an inflated capitalization, will reach heights 
hitherto unknown. 

Out of the same relentless logic the United States Stee! 
Corporation and the Standard Oil Company were born and 
nourished. Even as we strive to copy the superior tech- 
nical efficiency of the Germans in treating materials, they 
are copying America’s superior technical efficiency in 
floating financial consolidations. Which raises again the 
problem whether, from the point of view of the way- 
faring man, industrial monopolies are good things or bad 
things. They are obviously bad—as all the yeomanry of 
trust-busting have pointed out—in being greedy, rapacious, 
labor-baiting, corruptors of legislatures, staunch main- 
tainers of the principle of all the traffic will bear. They 
are also obviously good—as the trust-busters have failed 
to point out—in eliminating a large margin of industrial 
waste; in attempting to coordinate production to demand, 
to steady employment and prices; in balancing the indus- 
trial load. In regions where competitive salesmanship has 
reached the dizzy heights known in Western civilization, 
a good tight monopoly is one of the greatest cost reducers 
ever heard of. Even if the monopoly grabs the lion’s share 
of the margin brought about by such economies, the public 
may still receive substantial benefits in steadier and some- 
times lower prices, to say nothing of the benefits of stand- 
ardization and a dependable supply. Furthermore, if and 
when the public, through the agency of government, or 
cooperative associations, or industrial unions, is ready to 
regulate or control the means by which it is sheltered, fed, 
and clothed, the transition from the basis of a trustified 
industry is immensely less complicated than from the basis 
of competitive industry. A good share of the necessary 
technical coordination has already been accomplished. 

And there we are. The personnel, the arrogance of the 
private trust is usually intolerable; the appalling loss, leak, 
and friction of the dog-eat-dog performance of competitive 
industry are also, and increasingly, intolerable. It will 
take more astute and more unprejudiced economists than 
we have produced to date to say where the balance lies. 
Other things being equal, one would suspect that the pas- 
sage of German industry through an era of monopoly would 
tend to be rather less of an evil and more of a benefit to 
the underlying population than has been the historical 
course in America. Of course other things are not equal 
today. Germany’s speculation period, reaching its fren- 
zied climax in the days of the Ruhr invasion, left her trade 
unions powerless and her workers on the bare subsistence 
level. The Dawes Plan, which has stopped the financial 
madness, is a program of salvation by business. But 
the Germans—with no windy visions fed on unlimited nat- 
ural resources and on an unlimited alien population to 
exploit—have, after all, some sense of state. It is just 
possible they may realize the benefits of industrial coordi- 
nation, while keeping their kings of steel and oil and 
chemicals from the manners and policies which have 
distinguished their compeers in this republic. 
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The Police Run Wild in Cleveland 


By RUSSELL T. HERRICK 


[The recent wave of official thuggery against Chinese 
in America, discussed in an editorial article on page 398, 
possibly reached its crest in Cleveland. On the other hand, 
it is evident from the account below that, contrary to ez- 
perience elsewhere, there was a considerable reaction of 
indignation on the part of the public. Cleveland was the 
largest city to cast a majority of its votes for La Follette 
in 1924.] 


BOVE Cleveland’s Chinatown rises the gray spire of 

what Cleveland calls affectionately the “Old Stone 
Church.” There, many years ago, worshiped John Hay and 
there, presumably, he imbibed some of the lofty idealism 
that led to the enunciation of the Open Door in China. 

If the spirit of John Hay lurks over the old church, this 
is what it has seen during recent days: 

Six hundred and twelve Chinese, old men and children, 
merchants and laundrymen, laborers and students, arrested 
and thrown into jail without warrant or other legal process. 

More than 100 Chinese business places peremptorily 
closed by police action; scores of Chinese shops and dwell- 
ing places broken into by these same police. 

This “round-up” that out-Palmered Palmer in the 
weird days of the Red hysteria that followed the World War 
was carried out under the direct orders and supervision of 
the Director of Public Safety and indorsed by the City 
Manager of the fifth city of the United States. It was 
explained as a necessary police measure to punish the Chi- 
nese of Cleveland for allowing one of their number, Yee 
Chock, to be murdered on September 22. 

Yee Chock, an obscure member of the Chinese com- 
munity of Cleveland, was found slain in a Chinatown tene- 
ment, his head nearly separated from his body. The cry 
went up: “Chinese tong murder,” and the police depart- 
ment, under the orders of the Director of Public Safety, 
Edwin D. Barry, rolled up its sleeves and waded in. 

Practically the entire available police force was put to 
work “cleaning up” Chinatown. Chinese laundrymen were 
pulled from behind their ironing boards; waiters and pro- 
prietors of eating places were taken away from their tables. 
The Chinese population of the city was dragged to the 
police stations. Pedestrians were taken up on the side- 
walks, even students at Cleveland institutions of learning 
were swept up in what the headline writers like to call the 
“drag-net.” 

Barry was busy and boisterous. 

“The Chinese know who did this murder. They won't 
tell us. We'll keep them in jail until they do. They defy 
us, but we’ll break the rule of the tong,” the Director of 
Public Safety is reported as saying. 

For nearly two days the “round-up” continued. The 
Chinese overwhelmed the cell space at police headquarters. 
The “bull pen” was so crowded that many of the prisoners 
were forced to stand up all night. Among these all-night 
standees were several old men. 

It was announced that all those arrested would be finger- 
printed and examined as to their right to be in the United 
States. The intimation of the newspaper stories on the 


day following the raids was that scores and possibly hun- 
dreds would be deported as having no legal right to be in 
the United States. Yet on September 26, five days after 
the beginning of the outbreak, all but thirteen had been 
released, and these thirteen were held merely for “further 
investigation” by federal officials. 

That all Cleveland is not as Prussian as the heads of 
its police department was evidenced the days after the raids, 
when protests began to pour in. Two judges before whom 
habeas corpus proceedings were brought denounced the 
police action as high-handed and ordered the release of the 
prisoners. Police prosecutors frankly admitted that there 
was no legal ground upon which the great bulk of the 
prisoners could be held. 

Perhaps the most effective protest came from the pastor 
of the Old Stone Church, the Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, 
who in an open letter to the City Manager, William R. 
Hopkins, expressed his indignation at the wholesale flout- 
ing of the constitutional rights of a considerable group 
of Cleveland’s citizens. He pointed to the fact that for 
thirty years his church had been conducting a Sunday-schoo! 
class for Chinese and that it once numbered John Hay in 
its membership. 

“Shall the city that claimed him [John Hay] as one 
of its most illustrious citizens allow itself to be belittled 
by such work as was done yesterday?” he wrote. 

Yet the police are sticking to their guns. Barry, re- 
plying to Dr. Foulkes, declared that the Chinese of Cleve- 
land had been warned to keep the peace. He construed 
the murder as a defiance of this police order. 

Some months ago there was a shooting in Chinatown, 
laid to the tongs. Shortly thereafter representatives of the 
Hip Sing and On Leong tongs were called to a peace meet- 
ing in Barry’s office. They were duly admonished to be 
good and to love one another. 

After the courts had ordered the release of all the pris- 
oners who brought habeas corpus proceedings the police 
relented and allowed the restaurants to resume business, 
but refused them their dance permits, which many of the 
larger ones had had for several years. Saturday was ap 
proaching when Cleveland must have its week-end shirts 
and collars, and the laundries were allowed to get busy 
again. There has been a considerable financial loss to Chinese 
business interests and there is talk of suits against the 
city. In some instances Chinese laundrymen when ar- 
rested were told they would be let out in a few hours. 
They left the fires in their laundries going. They were 
kept over night at police headquarters and at least one 
fairly serious fire resulted. The interiors of severa] other 
laundry shops were badly damaged by steam. 

Protests to the Chinese Legation and a request to the 
Department of State for an investigation and report have 
taken the quarrel outside of Cleveland. China has no ma- 
rines to land, as would have been done had the situation 
been reversed, but possibly the Cleveland incident may 
prove one more obstacle to the cause of peace in the Far 
East and better understanding between the white man 
and the yellow. 
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A GOOD bird’s-eye view of the state of civilization in 
the United States is found in the monthly reports of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. What follows is a 
condensation of the bulletin for August: 


LYNCHINGS 
Mississippi. Sidney Townes, a wounded insane Negro, held 
for murder, was taken from Sheriff Front at Scobey on Au- 
gust 12 by a mob of 100 men and lynched. 
Missouri. Miller Mitchell, Negro, was taken from the city 
jail at Excelsior on August 7 by a mob of 500 men and lynched. 
He was eharged with assault upon a white woman. 


Mos VIOLENCE AND THE Ku Kiux KLAN 


North Dakota. One hundred and eighteen members of the 
Agricultural Workers’ Union No. 110, I. W. W., who had been 
arrested for riding freight trains en route to the harvest fields, 
were turned over to an armed mob on August 25 by Sheriff 
Rose of the Cass County jail and deported into Minnesota. 

Massachusetts. Five men were shot in a riot after a 
meeting of the Ku Klux Klan at the Libby Forum, Framing- 
ham, on August 10, when anti-Klan groups attacked the 
dispersing Klansmen. Seventy-five arrests were made. 

Maryland. On August 17 a mob of 500 white residents of 
Baltimore forced Samuel Krayer, a white landlord, to refund 
the rent of a house on Lamont Avenue to a Negro family and 
compelled the family to leave. 

Michigan. Dr. Alex L. Turner, Negro graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and three other Negro families of 
Detroit were evicted from their homes recently and their 
furniture smashed by a mcb of white people. 

New York. M. M. Robertson, a real estate agent, and five 
others were indicted by the Richmond grand jury on August 28, 
charged with conspiracy to coerce Samuel Brown, a Negro 
postman, and his wife, a public school teacher, to leave a white 
neighborhood in Staten Island. 

Louisiana. Lured by a fake telegram, an unknown young 
woman was tarred and feathered by a mob of women in the 
yard of the Tremont Lumber Company at Enos, Jackson Par- 
ish, on July 27, and ordered to leave town. She had been 
attacked similarly two weeks before for alleged immorality. 

New Jersey. In a rict which ensued when Italian Fascisti 
raided an anti-Fascisti meeting in Newark on August 16 seven 
persons were hurt. 


CRIMINAL CASES 

Kentueky. Bruce I. Susong, managing editor of the Ken- 
tucky Post at Covington, was arrested in July charged with 
violating the new “gossip law,” on complaint of Mayor O’Dono- 
van and City Auditor Murphy, whose administration of city 
finances he had criticized. 

Pennsylvania. Four members of the Young Workers’ 
League were arrested at Philadelphia on August 9 charged 
with distributing seditious literature, which consisted of cir- 
culars protesting against the expulsion of Samuel Miller from 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camp at Camp Meade. 

New York. Charles S. Sumner, superintendent of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, accompanied by a detective, 
raided the Craftsman Bindery Company in New York City 
on August 18 and seized on a search warrant 680 copies of 
“My Life” by Frank Harris. Jacob Sidowsky and Harry J. 
Lebovits, employees, were arrested charged with printing an 
obscene book. 

Illinois. Police raided the offices of the Joint Board of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America at Chicago 
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on August 14. Of 63 members arrested, 14 were held on 
charges of conspiracy to intimidate strike-breakers, on com- 
plaint of the International Tailoring Company. 

Connecticut. William Simons, organizer of the Workers’ 
Party, was arrested for selling the Workers’ Monthly at a 
picnic at Derby, on August 16, and fined $10 and costs for 
“peddling without a license.” 

Arkansas. On complaint of the Greenwood Coal Company, 
Gomer Jones, vice-president of District No. 21 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and S. A. Robertson, another offi- 
cial, are cited to appear in the Chancery Court at Fort Smith, 
for planning a parade in violation of a 1917 injunction. 


CivIL CASES 

Iilinois. Judge Hugo Pam of the Superior Court of Cook 
County on August 10 upheld the constitutionality of the re- 
cently enacted anti-injunction act of Illinois in refusing a 
blanket anti-picketing injunction to the International Tailoring 
Company of Chicago against the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 

New York. An injunction against peaceful picketing by 
members of the Retail Shoe Salesmen’s Union of New York 
City was issued in July by Supreme Court Judge Tierney. 

Ohio. The Butcher Workmen’s Union of Cincinnati are 
appealing to the Ohio Supreme Court against an injunction 
issued by Judge Roettinger of the Hamilton County Common 
Pleas Court perpetually enjoining them from pieketing. The 
president and the union were fined $100 each fer picketing. 

West Virginia. Van A. Bittner, organizer, and a number 
of officials of the United Mine Workers of America were served 
notice of a permanent injunction which had been issued in 
1924 restraining their union from organizing in Logan County, 
on their arrival there on August 25. Later they were ordered 
to leave town by a committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Pennsylvania. Judge E. C. Newcomb, of Scranton, in is- 
suing an injunction recently restraining Meat Cutters and 
Butchers’ Union No. 111 and E. F. Grady, organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, from picketing the market of 
Frank Carr, defined the attempt to unionize a plant as “an 
unlawful purpose.” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

New York. The dismissal six years ago of Benjamin Glass- 
berg, a teacher in the Commercial High School of Brooklyn, 
for alleged radical opinion was sustained by the State Board 
of Educaiion on August 11. 

Professor Manley H. Harper, head of the Department of 
English and director of the summer school, and Professor 
Harry B. Smith, his assistant, in the Geneseo Normal School, 
are appealing to Commissioner Graves against their dismissal, 
without a hearing, on vague charges of radicalism. 

New Jersey. Professor A. R. Ackerman, teacher of mathe- 
matics and general science for three years at the Phillipsburg 
High School, who was requested on May 13 to resign because 
of “inferior work,” is demanding a hearing of the State Board 
of Education. He insists that his political views are the real 
reason. 

Iowa. Professor Aldena Carlson, head of the English De- 
partment of Ellsworth College at Iowa Falls for four years, 
was dismissed by the trustees at a recent meeting for 
“unpatriotic activities” in the La Follette campaign. 

Ohio. A temporary injunction restraining the Board of 
Education of East Liverpool from permitting teaching of the 
Bible in the public schools was granted by the Common Pleas 
Court on August 22 on application of R. H. Perry, taxpayer 
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Words for the Chisel 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


The moss will creep upon your name 
And fill the cleft of mine, 
And scraggly grasses grow and frame 
The granite’s oblong line. 


This unsubstantial air we cleave 
To rear us massive form 

Will aid the moss, the viney weave, 
The little clumsy worm 


Within whose body all the crust 
Of earth is powdered so 
Often—with such patient lust 
Against such passive woe. 


Bird Music 
By JAMES RORTY 


The singing of birds is as certain as the long 
Stroke of the March rains on the waning snows 
Of winter; when the white-throat’s quiver of song 
Is shaken on the wind that blows 

A rippled path upon the thawing lake, 

Halt if you will that clear annunciation, hush 

If you can the peepers’ chant, or push 

Back in the twig the tender-strong 

Pink buds of the willow. 


Earth that awakes in leaf and flower needs 
Voices no less; there is a potency that breeds 
Blue-birds upon the misty air, 

Flying and calling; in that slow 

Ecstatic warble I can hear 

Earth melting and the flow 

Of climbing sap, and the incessant sound 
Of seeds that whisper underground... . 


As mutely as an April dawn 

Flowers the sky, the cherry boughs 

Leap into blossom; the new leaves are born 
Into the sunlight without sound... . 

This silence is the living seed 

Of music planted in the ground 

Or drifting, falling 

Out of the air with the oriole’s calling. 


Now in the summer do I find 

Myself according with the simple, blind, 
Triumphant logic of the pines that rear 

Gray shafts of certitude and power 

From earth to heaven; here 

Music is constant as the light, and strong 

As that blue curve of mountain; hour on hour 
The vireo’s song is woven on the green 

Hush of the forest... .. Summer is a bright 
Stain on the cloak of silence thrown 





From star to star, from night to night; 
Nothing shall fade it; forever sown 

On the face of darkness, the late gods who ree! 
Beneath the sleet of frozen worlds shall feel 

A flutter of brave immutable wings... . 

Fire in the ice . . . silence that sings. 


Contemporaries 
By LOLA RIDGE 


Still Water 


I know you flower darkly, and perceive— 

As one eavesdropping on your silences 

That hold as sluggish Waters in duress 

Their huddled lilies—the dream-shapes you weave 
As gaudy as your hair—avowals spun 

To match its golden candor where light ciinge 
As light might to a crocus or such things 

As share the mother favor of the sun. 


Pit-patter silver, little feet of rain 

Soft on our skylight, whence the night—alit 
In wonted secrecy—looks down at you, 
Whose eyes meet smoothly over an old pain 
As water the pale corpse consigned to it 
Incloses—-and stays continently blue. 


Shadow 


Though—statued to a savage innocence 
That wills to seize and, seizing, to devour— 
You hold your head stately as a flower 

Of cactus, your wit tempered and made tense 
To parry, as with medieval lance, 

Life at its point, yet with a dread surmise 
As one who fears old ambush you advance— 
Rimmed in the golden distance of your eyes 
A gone horizon reeling—and the stench 

Of death—and only your eyes’ roving spark, 
Not all the rain of centuries can quench, 
Two points of amber fire in the dark... . 
And, nailed with stars above some Tyrian tree, 
Night stretching a vast cross of ebony. 


After the Recital 


Who knows—not they who in their hearts yclept 
Him black doll of the world—if, in the night 
That clasped him like a mate, dark watch he kept, 
Or if, goaded by soliciting light 

Audacious as hibiscus flowers, he, 

Five-pierced with old pain uncomforted, 
Dreamed a free island like a spindling thread 
Unraveling silver in some mooned sea. 


Who cared—amid the suave-shoed, white-skinned day 
That scanned his body—if beneath her fires 

Yet throbbing like five wounds unhealed he lay, 

Back turned—as one not caring overmuch 

To see her golden head upon the spires 

And all the windows flower at the touch. 
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British Trade Unionism at Scarborough 


By J. RAMSAY MacDONALD 


[At Scarborough, in early September, the British 
Trade Union Congress, an account of which appears in 
Scott Nearing’s article on page 405, adopted a resolution 
advocating world-wide unity of the trade-union movement, 
including the Russian unions; another denouncing British 
imperialism as a form of capitalist exploitation; and a 
third advocating the formation of shop committees in all 
British work-shops. A resolution giving power to the 
general council of the congress to call a strike in all trades 
was defeated. The session, however, marked a distinct 
surge to the left among the British trade unions. “Em- 
peror” Cook of the miners declared that “the trade-union 
congress is the parliament of the future.” 

The trade-union action, together with recent criti- 
cisms of party action or inaction by George Lansbury and 
others, led many to expect the Labor Party congress at 
Liverpool in the closing days of September to register a 
similar radical trend, but its first act—to affirm by a 9-to-1 
vote the exclusion of Communists from the British Labor 
Party—seemed to indicate that the moderates led by ex- 
Premier MacDonald were still in firm control.) 


London, September 21 

HE words of political personages are studied too often 

in these days not that they may be understood but 
that they may be twisted for political propaganda, and in 
this country at the moment that is particularly true of 
Liberal critics of the Labor Party. American readers 
have therefore to be very guarded in their acceptance of 
Liberal writers who take Labor speeches as their texts. 
The comments on the transactions of the Scarborough 
Trade Union Congress make me write these sentences. 
The Scarborough meeting was held at a time when the 
peculiar truce in the coal trade, and the means by which 
it was secured, gave a special importance to what is known 
as “direct action,” to the numerically small but active sec- 
tion that finds inspiration and funds from Moscow and to 
those who, under pressure of the distress that is prevalent 
and the difficulty of devising immediate remedies for it, 
feel the necessity of relieving themselves by demonstra- 
tions and crying out. 

The nerves of many of our people are on edge. One 
section is as sensitive as a man with the gout, sees red 
everywhere, and is sure that a combination of Jews, Bol- 
shevists, and Socialists are plotting the rape of persons 
and the destruction of the state. When I was at Stockport 
taking part in the by-election this week, I was left in no 
doubt of the existence of these timorous people. Many of 
them are rationally with us but emotionally on the point 
of stampede, torn in their faith, seeking refuge in what 
they know to be but a ramshackle shanty, the Tory Party, 
obeying the most primitive of herd instincts like the un- 
trained soldier who cannot help ducking his head at the 
whiz of a bullet. Among them Scarborough had done 
execution. Both Liberals and Conservatives “boohed’”’ in- 
cessantly to make a stampede against Red Ruin, and Mr. 
Baldwin in his letter to the electors deplored the fact that 
a Liberal candidate was dividing forces that ought to be 


united in repelling the common unconstitutional enemy. 
Our Tory Party with its Irish record is a constitutional 
bulwark to be joked about rather than relied upon, but the 
popular mind when disturbed is irrational and gregarious. 
In spite of all this we pulled off Stockport with far greater 
decisiveness than appears in the face of the figures.* It 
was touch and go, however, at one time, owing to Scar- 
borough, and during the next year many things will hap- 
pen to raise again and again this troublesome question of 
the limitations of the political method in democratic prog- 
ress. Students of this problem will do well to keep their 
eye upon immediate developments here. 

Writing to The Nation for August 26 on the specific 
question of the patched-up peace in the coal trade, I drew 
attention to the impetus it had given to industrial action 
as opposed to political, and The Nation in the following 
week made some critical comments raising issues which in 
actual practice we are facing here every month. The posi- 
tion of the Labor Party has been that the political and 
industrial methods are not separate and exclusive but are 
complementary and should be coordinated into a policy 
with a conscious social aim and purpose, and that the con- 
structive conceptions of socialism can be carried out with 
greatest security, stability, and benefit by political action. 
The test of that philosophy undoubtedly comes in times 
like these when two evils are playing havoc with people’s 
minds. The first is the subversion of democratic political 
methods by unscrupulous party agents charged at any 
cost to produce party victories, by stunt newspapers, by 
wealth and social influence used to rouse emotions of fear 
and so snatch decisions at a general election which in no 
way represent the normal mind of the electorate. A panic 
is created for a few days, the election day being included; 
a majority is given which may determine for four or five 
years what opinions and interests are to rule the country; 
and the public speedily find, like Moses in “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” that they have been outrageously spoofed. 
This, unfortunately, is no fancy picture. Furthermore, 
once the Government is elected, hidden and private influ- 
ences grip and mold its policy almost hour by hour. The 
other difficulty is that the economic and political problems 
which beset this country owing to the war are unusually 
difficult and may well baffle the wisest and ablest of men. 

In The Nation’s comment, reference was made to “a 
wistful odor of eighteenth-century political philosophy” as 
the explanation why some of us still believe in political 
methods as the way of social change. That begs every- 
thing. As a matter of fact, the Labor constitutionalists 
(hateful word) can claim to be distinguished from their 
Moscow opponents, and from all who more or less belong 
to that school, not by the musty odors they sniff but by 
the hard facts they see. Always keeping in mind that our 
policy is devised on the assumption that there is a place 
and function for industrial action in democracy, the real 
issue is between us and two well-defined coteries who have 
little in common except that they regard themselves as 





* The Labor candidate won the seat with 20,219 votes; the Conservative 
had 17,892, and the Liberal 17,296 votes. At the last election Conservatives 
won both Stockport seats. 
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minority movements. The first is the camp which, moved 
deeply by the ills of society and holding to an expectation 
that if certain reorganization were to take place these il 
would be removed, find it irksome or dull or impossible 
to devise ways and means of transformation. To these, 
patient (which to me means honest) work upon the details 
of transformation—the work which consists in doing the 
maximum of good day by day, led by the belief that a par- 
tial change if made as a stage in an evolutionary system 
will lead to further and progressive changes—cannot com- 
mand the allegiance of public opinion or keep up the fight- 
ing spirit of a party. They have a poor conception of the 
public intelligence. They remain in the propaganda stage 
and, on parliamentary committees and the public platform, 
make exactly the same speeches, which are semi-religious 
testimonies against things as they are, expressive of gen- 
eral ideas to which they are unable to give a practical con- 
tent. Their method, when they are driven to confess to it, 
is that if we get opinion against the existing order there 
will be no difficulty in setting up a better one. With these 
one can have little patience. Heads that are at one moment 
lifted up into the heavens and the next buried snugly in 
the sand are not of much use in the work that lies before 
us. The other section, far more realist and far bolder in 
the way they face the facts, take the simple communist 
view that force must be the midwife of progress, that 
political power must be seized by some coup and cannot be 
won through the ballot box. There are also floating mar- 
gins that toy with all the positions. Such are the move- 
ments within the progressive tides in British life today. 
Is it possible to rescue from these eddies any truth at 
all and fix it as a guiding post in the stream? I believe 
it is. I believe it is vain to expect from industrial action 
much of a reconstructive character; its characteristic 


value is defense; it can check. I believe that the economic 
power which controls so much of our political life today 
can only be subordinated to the common weal by an in- 
vigoration of the political life itself. That does not aban- 
don the political field, in the meanwhile, to economic con- 
trol; the actual problems of the day must be met as they 
arise by action designed to meet them, sometimes purely 
industrial, sometimes purely political, sometimes a mixture 
of both. Where political (that includes moral) instincts 
are weak and economic ones are strong, economic con 
flicts will be frequent and will occupy a great part of 
political attention, but a government that allows politica) 
initiative to be lost and to turn the state into a mere police 
force or a bribing agency is playing the game of those who 
wish for a separation between industrial and political labor 
and is creating in practical action an anti-parliamentary 
movement. 

The disquieting weakness of democracy is its caveman 
herd mind, but neither by revolutionary nor direct aetion 
is that to be got over. It robs successful action of any 
real gain. It has to be educated out. Therefore, eigh- 
teenth-century constitutionalism has been an essential and 
permanent contribution to the historical growth of popular 
liberty, but to add nothing to it or to refrain from build 
ing upon it stories of political truth that earry us nearer 
to a completed fabric is as unscientific and as foolish ax 
to put it away in the museums which we visit, to laugh at 
the errors of our fathers, and as detached and enlightened 
children to marvel at their demeanors and their costumes 
These issues, as interesting to the political philosopher as 
to the man of action, are being fought out in this eountry 
today. Liverpool, where the Labor Party Conference meets 
in ten days, will be an interesting and pertinent comment en 
Scarborough. 


British Labor Turns to the Left 


By SCOTT NEARING 


London, September 12 

RITISH labor flung the threat of revolt in the teeth 

of British employers at the Trade Union Congress 
which opened in Scarborough September 7. From the ad- 
dress with which the president, A. B. Swales, opened the 
congress to the brilliant pleas for world labor unity voiced 
by Fred Bramley, J. W. Brown, and M. Tomsky, there were 
warnings against the “conspiracy between the capitalists 
and the government” and declarations that “the time has 
come for labor to take matters into its own hands.” Mr. 
Swales at the first session hit straight out from the 
shoulder: 


This movement of ours has learned many lessons dur- 
ing these years of reaction engineered by the employers, and 
one of the lessons is that a militant and progressive policy, 
consistently and steadily pursued, is the only policy that 
will unify, consolidate, and inspire our rank and file... . 
Everything points to a period of industrial strife and con- 
flict... . There are surely signs over the whole field of 
industry which indicate that vast and revolutionary changes 
must take place in industrial structure to meet the changed 
conditions. . . . Some day assuredly our people will sweep 
away the system that produces such appalling conditions, 
and erect in its place a structure based upon cooperation, 


in which every man and woman shall be assured the ful! 
fruits of their labor. 

It is impossible, in a few sentences, to convey an 
impression of the power with which these ideas were driven 
home. Only after the rounds of applause had died away 
did the auditors realize that they had been listening, not 
to a demand for immediate economic improvements, but te 
a survey of the forces that are sweeping the British labor 
movement to a realization of the role that it is destined 
to play in the building of a new social order. 

Equally convincing were the words with which Fred 
3ramley, secretary of the General Council and president 
of the Amsterdam International Federation of Trade 
Unions, presented the issue of world trade union unity: 

We consider it our duty to stand by the working classes 
of Russia [he said]. The attitude of the International Fed 
eration of Trade Unions heretofore has been that Russia 
must affiliate with the International first and discuss after- 
ward. The Russians desired a conference before they affil 
iated. The attitude of no discussion before affiliation we 
believe to be a wrong attitude. 

This was a direct challenge to the Amsterdam Interna- 
tional, of which the British unions constitute the largest 
group. Mr. Bramley then turned his attention to Russia. 
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We must consider Russian problems in relation to the 
past history of Russia [he said]. The Russian revolution 
is the first revolution in all history that has aimed at and 
secured the overthrow of exploitation. It is also the world’s 
first experiment in the working-class control of public 
affairs. There is one great lesson that the Russian revo- 
lution has taught us. You may cut off the heads of kings 
and queens; you may abolish royal families and imprison 
emperors; you may launch devastating wars upon the world 
and slaughter the workers by the millions, and still be for- 
given and accepted into the comity of nations. We have 
had experience with these matters in our own country and 
in our own day. But if you disturb the landed interests 
and abolish the exploitation of the wage-earner, you will be 
ostracized and attacked by the whole capitalist world. You 
will be compelled to face what Russia faces now. Russia, 
from our point of view, is a nation at bay, and we consider 
it our duty to stand by the working-class movement of 
Russia. 

Cheers greeted the speech, and the resolution, which in- 

dorsed the efforts of the General Council to secure “world- 

wide unity of the trade-union movement through an ill- 

inclusive federation of trade unions,” was passed by 

acclamation. 

Savage attacks were made upon the Dawes Plan, which 
was denounced by A. J. Cook of the miners as “damning 
not only the German workers but damning the British 
workers too.” Harry Pollitt described the plan as the 
interference of the “American financial dictatorship to 
prevent a social revolution in Germany.” 

Only one delegate spoke in defense of the plan; when 
he had finished the congress passed with a shout the reso- 
lution condemning “the enslavement of the German work- 
ers under the Dawes Plan,” and pledging the British labor 
movement “to assist the German workers in every possible 
way to improve their standard of life.” 

But when it came to the application of these gen- 
eralizations to the immediate problems before the British 
workers, the congress proceded with true British caution. 
At its first working session, the congress considered a 
resolution granting more power to the General Council 
(the executive committee of the congress). The resolu- 
tion was hotly debated. The recent mine crisis is still 
fresh in the trade-union mind, and constant references 
were made to it. On one side were a number of small-craft 
unions and conservative trade-union leaders. Ranged on 
the other side were the miners and a number of the more 
progressive delegates. “It is only power that counts,” 
cried A. J. Cook of the miners. “No union ought to fight 
alone. The time has gone by. You will be smashed. In 
the trade-union movement we must have centralized 
power.” 

“Power is essential, but common sense is sometimes 
necessary,” answered J. H. Thomas of the railwaymen. 
“The power already held by the General Council is 
sufficient.” 

Here was an acute issue: a sharp struggle for power. 
American visitors leaned forward. “Something will hap- 
pen,” they told one another. But J. H. Clynes, W. J. Brown, 
and E. Bevin followed “on the side of caution,” as Clynes 


phrased it. The congress then deferred action for a 


year! 
The congress is a unique body. There were 724 dele- 
gates at this, the one hundred and fifty-seventh session, 


representing about 4,343,000 members. A dozen women 
were accredited delegates. Among the seven hundred men 
there were a few gray heads, but most were in the prime 
of life, and many were under thirty-five. The majority of 
the delegates were union officials, but a number had come 
straight from the shops. Probably two hundred of the 
delegates were first- or second-rate speakers. For the 
most part they used no notes. Their remarks were 
thoughtful, and to the point. There was nothing like an 
American steam roller in the congress. The length of 
speeches is rigidly limited: ten minutes for the mover of 
a resolution, seven minutes for the seconder, and five 
minutes for discussions from the floor. If the delegates 
have heard enough discussion, they begin to call out: 
“Agreed! Agreed!” or “Vote! Vote!” 

The language used at the congress is picturesque, racy, 
and quite largely socialistic. Neil McLean’s broad Scotch 
follows the finished parliamentary diction of the Right 
Honorable J. R. Clynes. One delegate remarked that Tom- 
sky’s Russian was almost as difficult to follow as Herbert 
Smith’s Yorkshire brogue. A. J. Cook’s fiery staccato con- 
trasts with the deliberate, homely phrases of J. H. Thomas. 

To be sure, this was a “left” congress. A. B. Swales, 
A. A. Purcell, head of the British trade-union delegation 
to Russia; George Hicks, Fred Bramley, and their co- 
workers had things all their own way after the first day. 
Still the movement is far bigger than the personality of 
any one man or of any small group of men. The British 
workers, face to face with the economic disintegration of 
the British Empire, are rapidly preparing themselves and 
their movement to take control of the economic activities 
of the United Kingdom. Day after day, at this congress, 
it was made clear by the delegates that this process of 
shifting control would be accomplished economically rather 
than politically. Ramsay MacDonald is personally popular 
among the delegates, but the late Labor Government is a 
by-word of reproach. 


Completion 
By JAMES DALY 


The ferns had waited long— 

but she came to them with a spontaneity 
phenomenal in one of whom the slower pace 
seemed more expressive. 


On a wicker table, by the mottled wall, 
the ferns had waited long. 

And she was sprightly in her coming, 
and in her hand she held a book. 


What if she never read? 

She saw the birds, she saw the birds, 
she saw them all, and heard them sing, 
and lent a meaning to the waiting ferns. 


Oh, in her hour of summing up, 

do not forget: 

Swiftly she came, whose pace was old and measured— 
who lent a meaning to the ferns. 
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LITTLE over five years ago the man who has inflicted 

on Premier Baldwin the only defeat he has suffered 
was working eight hours a day tearing coal out of a deep 
seam in a Welsh mine. As secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain A. J. Cook made the Prime Minister 
reverse his own decision at a few days’ notice, call off a 
threatened strike by undertaking an official inquiry, and 
guarantee a subsidy to miners’ wages which will amount to 
several million pounds and last for several months until the 
inquiry concludes. 

Of course the miners’ victory was won because Cook 
was backed by older and wiser heads than his on the miners’ 
executive, by the great transport unions, and by a general 
feeling on the part of the public that the miners had at 
least some kind of right on their side; but the fact that the 
public believed that Jack was the giant-killer, that he could 
be called “Emperor Cook,” and that he could arouse, as he 
has done, the hatred of the reactionaries and the fears 
of the liberals shows that Cook stands for something in 
himself. 

As a matter of fact, he is the mental and physical em- 
bodiment of the typical British miner of the present day. 
He is a man of forty with an eager, almost boyish, face, 
simple blue eyes, the red hair of courage, and a body marked 
with those nasty bluish scars that are left by wounds in a 
mine. He conceives his plans in loneliness and then carries 
them out like an embodied anergy, sweeping everybody along 
by his infectious enthu:iasm and love of human beings and 
their company. H_ talks like a prophet pleading for the 
soul of the wor!d in long, tireless, impassioned speeches. 
He loves liumor amd ease and books, but He has little time 
for them in bis life and no use for them in his speeches. 
He represents the miner’s almost fierce resentment and 
cespair that all the inquiries and all the promises and all 
the schemes do not improve his position radically; he repre- 
sents his determined mystical hope that somehow things are 
going to be radically altered and that he will be able once 
again to give way to that natural cheerfulness which has 
been under a cloud now for many years. 

Cook was reared in that classical breeding ground of 
rebel miners, the Rhondda Valley. It is one of a series which 
the high mountains of South Wales, stretching like the fin- 
gers of a hand down to the sea, shut out from the sunlight 
and almost from the air. A single road runs up them, and 
everything that goes up must come out by the same route. 
They are cul de sacs to the body and too often to the mind. 
The Welsh miner lives and works in these valleys where 
often there is not room for the river and the road and the 
railroad to run side by side, where houses are cracked from 
ridge to basement by the undermining, where a football 
field may be the only level ground for miles, where the miner 
still washes off the muck and sweat in a tub on the hearth 
for which his wife must carry the water from a standpipe 
outdoors and heat it in kettles on the fire. Cook was not 
born in the Rhondda. He lived as a boy in the green fields of 
Somerset and something of their freshness 

Felt in the blood and felt along the heart 


must have begun the fever of unrest which has worked like 


The British Miner's Prophet 


By WILSON MIDGLEY 


a ferment in him ever since. Its first outlet was in preach- 
ing at the age of sixteen. For most Welsh miners religion 
takes the place of sunlight. The old type of miner was 
happy to divide his life between periods on his knees before 
the coal-face and on his knees before his God. He is, of 


course, a Fundamentalist, but the chief consolatior 


religion is a febrile emotion. Into that movement young 


Cook was swept up and and as speedily thrown out when his 
mind opened out to wider ideas. The socialism in his mind 
began to get into his sermons. The position was strained 
when he asked permission for his Sunday-schoo! football 
team to undress in an ante-room of the chapel. It was 
refused; the football team attached itself to a public-house 


which naturally did not think changing your trousers for 
football some kind of sin, and Cook was in the wilderness 

Respectability and hypocrisy had hit him and he began 
to hit back. In those constant disputes which gather round 
mining work he became known as one of those who natu- 
rally speak up and take the lead. Perhaps because he has 
red hair he spoke more vigorously than was always neces- 
sary, perhaps his red hair looked like a danger signal to 
foremen and masters; but Cook began to be known. He 
did not conceal his hatred for the life and conditions of 
himself and his mates, and when a man had to be dropped 
it frequently happened to be Cook. His was a Spartan life. 
He was a total abstainer, an athlete, a man with a rage for 
work. He loved difficulty and welcomed danger and so he 
could always get employment, but when the need for a 
special man had passed he could always say or do something 
which made him lose it again. 

When his boy was born he had been out of work for 
some weeks; when a little girl followed he managed to get 
back to work the day before she arrived. But between these 
events he had had his contact with both culture and life. 
He won a scholarship at the age of twenty-two to the Cen- 
tral Labor College in London. His young wife and he gave 
up their home. She went uncomplainingly to live with her 
parents, but after a few months Cook had to come back and 
start earning money for the young lady just mentioned. 
He probably got in those few months as much as college 
teachers could give him. They showed him how to handle 
books. They opened his eyes to the wider meaning of 
socialism, and to this youth who had never lacked confidence 
in his cause they gave confidence in himself. 

The war by this time was playing havoc with life in the 
Rhondda. The youngest and the strongest had gone, but 
the Government was demanding more and more coal. While 
they were asking the unions to see that they got more coal, 
their military representatives were carrying out the duty of 
military representatives and, in complete ignorance of prob- 
lems of safety or the physical capacity of those left behind 
to stand the strain, they were impounding all the men they 
could steal away. They drew up a batch of young men in 
one of the pit-yards and marched them off to the recruiting 
officer. They were still drawn up in line while the tedious 
formalities were under way when a wild-eyed figure, coal- 
black from head to foot, dashed into their presence. Cook 
read the military and the miners a lecture on the situation. 
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He quoted rules and regulations; he gave the men details 
about their rights and then he marched them “right about” 
out of the very hands of the soldiers. He fought the food- 
rationing system in the same way, until inspectors came 
down from London to see who this troublesome fellow was 
with his allegations that the miners must have more food 
or produce less coal. He took the officials to a line of men 
waiting to descend the pit and showed them one dinner-pail 
after another with nothing it it but dry bread. He took 
part in a public discussion on the rationing system, and 
then there happened what must have happened frequently 
to this fluent, blue-eyed gospeler: he could not believe that 
he had said what he was accused of. One of the kindliest 
and most intelligent magistrates in the British Isles had to 
send him to jail, but he went and had talks with him in his 
cell. Cook kept himself from going frantic, he told me 
once, by composing the speeches he would make when he 
got out. 

When he did get out he had regained respectability. 
His respectable chapel judges of the past were reconciled by 
his opposition to a higher respectability. He began to lec- 
ture on Marxian economics. Six nights a week he delivered 
what he called lectures, but what more often were harangues 
and prophecies, to hundreds of men at a time, the men who 
had come back from the war looking for the new world of 
which there seemed to be no promise, or rather nothing but 
promises. 

By a vote like a flood he was elected one of three organ- 
izers for the Rhondda Valley unit and then in the national 
strike of 1921 he took quite naturally the position of the 
leader of the Rhondda, the leader of the advanced section, 
the leader of the new movement in South Wales, and a sort 
of prophet of the new order. As we walked through the 
village streets together in that strike children ran in front 
of him to get his notice for a moment, old men came up to 
touch him as if he had a magic power. 

Frank Hodges, a man reared by the same experiences, 
except that he was formed before the war, cool, polished, a 
crack student, quite a French scholar, resigned the secre- 
taryship of the Miners’ Federation, and to the surprise of 
everybody including themselves the federation found that 
it had chosen the famous firebrand Cook to succeed him in 
office. 

The change was symbolical of the times, but we all 
prophesied that Cook would be sobered or broken by office. 
Neither horn of that dilemma has impaled him. In office as 
out he has gone on making his revolutionary speeches, often, 
I have no doubt, to his own surprise next day. Sometimes 
he may alarm his followers, but the times are desperate. 
The miners are fed full of facts and theories and statistics 
which will prove that an unendurable life is all there is for 
them to endure. Inquiries seem to produce no action and 
only confirm their own convictions and provide their oppo- 
nents with more ammunition. For A. J. Cook as for most 
of them nationalization shines like a star. It is not a creed 
formulated in terms so much as a gospel offering the only 
visible hope. The British miner is not a revolutionary; he 


hates trouble, but he knows that in the present desperate 
circumstances men like Robert Smillie and A. J. Cook repre- 
sent his feelings and his needs better than any member of 
the “old guard”; and now that Smillie has retired, Cook has 
inherited his allegiance, because at any rate he thinks: he 
can see daylight, and has the vision, the courage, and the 
creative energy to fight his way through to it. 





Protocols, Pacts, Alliances 
By ROBERT DELL 


Paris, September 17 

HE Assembly of the League of Nations, after its flare- 

up of last year, has relapsed into its habitual tame- 
ness. The center of interest has shifted from Geneva to 
Lausanne, or Locarno, or wherever the forthcoming con- 
ference about the proposed Western Pact is to be held. It 
is not, of course, the fault of the League that the impor- 
tant matter of the moment is one outside its immediate 
supervision, or rather it is only indirectly the fault of the 
League. It is because Germany and Russia are not mem- 
bers of the League of Nations that the League is unable 
to tackle effectively the problem of European peace, and 
Germany at least is not a member of the League of Nations 
because the League as a whole had not the courage to 
resist the French determination to keep her out of it. Now, 
by a turn of the tables, France is imploring Germany to 
come in and even insisting that she shall as a condition 
of signing any pact. What a comment on French policy 
of the last seven years! 

Although one speaker after another has proclaimed at 
Geneva his fidelity to the protocol, it is clear that that 
document in its present form is as dead as Queen Anne. 
I should suppose that half the governments that voted for 
it in the Assembly of last year did so in the hope that it 
would never be ratified. And the more people study the 
protocol the less they like it. Their dislike is from dif- 
ferent reasons. No doubt the present British Govern- 
ment dislikes the principle of compulsory arbitration, 
which is of course a limitation of national sovereignty, but 
the uneasiness felt about the protocol in its present form 
by a large part of English and other opinion of the Left 
has other grounds. On the one hand it is felt that the 
protocol as it stands would be or might be an instrument 
for stereotyping all the existing territorial arrangements 
in Europe. On the other hand it is feared that the protocol 
could hardly make disarmament possible, since it compels 
every signatory Power to maintain an army for the pur- 
pose of the military sanctions for which it provides, and 
allows France to maintain all her separate military 
alliances. 

What the League of Nations should have done last 
year was simply to agree on a protocol providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration in all international disputes without 
going any further for the moment. Once countries be- 
came accustomed to submitting disputes to arbitration, no 
government would dare to resort to war, and eventually 
disarmament would become possible. But France would 
not have compulsory arbitration pure and simple. French 
policy in this has never changed. It was the same under 
Herriot, and is the same under Painlevé, as it was under 
Poincaré. When the predecessor of the protocol, the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, was being discussed at 
Geneva, M. Henri de Jouvenel insisted on behalf of the 
Poincaré Government on the continuance of separate alli- 
ances, and Lord Cecil weakly agreed. The Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance was killed. 

Last year, when the protocol was being discussed, 
exactly the same demand was made by M. Paul Boncour 
on behalf of the Herriot Government. The British dele- 
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gation opposed the demand and finally proposed as a com- 
promise that all separate alliances should come to an end 
five years after the ratification of the protocol. ‘The 
French delegation, of which, by the way, M. de Jouvene! 
again formed part, as he does this year, would not hear of 
any limitation, and Ramsay MacDonald instructed the 
British delegation to yield. He should have sacrificed the 
protocol rather than consent to such a condition. If all 
countries agree to submit all disputes to arbitration and 
to combine against any country violating that undertak- 
ing, what possible need can there be for defensive military 
alliances? One is reluctantly obliged to say that the in- 
sistence by France on the maintenance of such alliances is 
not evidence of a sincere desire for peace, for separate 
alliances have always been and always will be one of the 
principal causes of war. 

The truth is that French policy has two principal 
aims: the stereotyping of all the territorial arrangements 
made by the peace treaties and the maintenance of the 
French alliances with Poland, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries. It is because the French believe that the protocol 
is an instrument for securing those aims that they support 
it. Their idea of arbitration is a purely juridical one. 
The arbitrators are not to go into the question at issue on 
its merits, but simply to apply the “law,” that is, the sacro- 
sanct peace treaties. Last year the French and their satel- 
lites were terribly alarmed at MacDonald’s proposal of 
compulsory arbitration, until the ingenious M. Benes saw 
how it could be used to stereotype existing territorial 
arrangements. Then he and M. Paul Boncour worked to- 
gether on those lines and succeeded in obtaining the con- 
sent of the not very wide-awake British delegation to an 
instrument which in their opinion would do the trick. 
How can one help being suspicious about the protocol 
when one reads articles in its favor in papers like the 
Gaulois and the Figaro, to say nothing of the more conserva- 
tive Temps? 

Any attempt to stereotype the existing territorial ar- 
rangements in Europe must lead sooner or later to war. 
Hitherto frontiers have been altered by war or the threat 
of war. It is most desirable to make war impossible, but 
in that case provision must be made for altering frontiers, 
when necessary, by peaceful means. Otherwise there will 
be an explosion. To suppose that such frontiers as the 
present frontiers of Poland, which defy alike justice and 
common sense, can be permanent is madness. Protocol or 
no protocol, they will be altered sooner or later, if not by 
peaceful means, then by force. And they are by no means 
the only frontiers in Europe in the same case. 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter, up to very recently, could see little merit 

in the claims of certain books of etiquette. He could 
read large headlines: “Do you know how asparagus should 
be eaten?” or “Is it correct to shake hands with a lady?” 
and remain quite unmoved. The details of the proper 
trousseau for (1) a bride whose husband is a millionaire, 
(2) a bride who will have a comfortable income, (3) a 
bride who must live modestly for several years interested 
him not at all, except in so far as it was never assumed 
that the modest income was to be a permanent affair. But 
now he can see how mistaken he was. A book of etiquette 


may have meant nothing to him, but it has its uses: if he 
were rich, he would count it his duty to see that a copy 
of one of these works was placed in every laboring man’s 
cottage in this broad land. If his friends consider that a 
rash, or perhaps unfortunate expenditure of wealth, even 
imaginary wealth, he can point to the plight of one Isadore 
Walpuff, who was lately desirous of becoming a citizen of 
the United States. Unhappily, Mr. Walpuff, in his eager- 
ness to take out his final papers, neglected to put on a 
collar and tie. 
‘ * . * . 
ATURALLY, the excellent judge was horrified; his 
courtroom had never before been so desecrated. And 
he refused to grant citizenship papers to one who had so far 
forgot himself and the traditiona] attire of an American 
gentleman. 
” * oa * aa 

F Mr. Walpuff had only had a book of etiquette, he 

might have read, perhaps on page 389 et seq., the cor 
rect apparel for one about to attain to the accolade of 
citizenship. A neat morning coat, a pair of pearl gray 
trousers, a white (linen) collar, and something refined but 
individual in the way of neckwear—how much more com- 
fortable he would have felt garmented thus than in his 
ugly work clothes, and how quickly His Honor would have 
welcomed him as a member of the inner circle. If it be 
advanced that Mr. Walpuff, being a laboring man, probably 
had permanently mislaid his pearl gray trousers, then the 
question arises: “Should a laboring man be admitted to 
citizenship under any conditions, even supposing he had 
been so foresighted as to hire the proper clothes for the 
occasion?” Would it not be more suitable to limit the 
benefits of naturalization to gentlemen of the leisure class, 
persons who would never be at a loss eithér in a courtroom 
or before a plate of asparagus? 


* * * * * 


HE Drifter has himself always felt very kindly toward 

those alien born who take the trouble to become citi- 
zens of his country; they must first learn some of the ways 
of a strange land, they must acquaint themselves at least 
partially with its language, they must master certain of 
its laws when possibly laws in their own country were 
completely unknown to them. And they do this, with defi- 
nite pain, for some tangible benefits and for many vague 
and intangible ones. The Drifter has always felt like 
stretching out a hand to them, partly, perhaps, because the 
benefits they hope to derive may so easily elude them. 
Those within the charmed circle are always less awed by 
its charms. In this case he feels that were he to do his 
duty he would at once establish a class for prospective citi- 
zens, giving instructions in wearing apparel and other mat- 
ters vital to the life of the republic. But he rarely does 
his duty; and in the matter in hand his sympathies lie 
with the policeman who, set to watch at a polling place 
and encountering a discomfited would-be voter, inquired 
the cause of his discomfiture. “He say I no citizen,” the 
would-be voter explained. The reply of the officer was in- 
stant and hearty: “Sure you’re a citizen; don’t you live 
here?” 

* * - . * 


HICH strikes the Drifter as being a sensible solu- 
tion of the problem and one that could safely be 


recommended to judges and immigration officers. 
THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 
Does Prohibition Prohibit? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: “These are not exceptional incidents,” says Leonard 
Cline in his article Behind This Prohibition in the September 2 
issue of your paper. They are “not exceptional” in the ex- 
perience of Mr. Cline, as he is obviously a drinking man; but 
they would be very exceptional in my experience, as I am not 
a drinking man. 

All that Mr. Cline shows in his sloppy and silly article 
is that there are men and women in this country, including pub- 
lic officials, who are willing to violate the liquor laws, and that 
there are others, like Mr. Cline, who are willing to aid and abet 
them. 

This is hardly news, even to a total abstainer like my- 
self. I am perfectly well aware that there are people willing 
to handle liquor today when there is a law against it, just as 
there are people willing to carry concealed weapons, sell opium 
and other drugs, race automobiles, commit theft and murder 
where there are laws against these offenses. The criminal, 
even in official positions, is no new phenomenon. But never until 
the prohibition criminal appeared have we had him and his 
indecent acts presented as an argument for repealing or 
modifying the law which he doesn’t like. 

In what he says about New York Mr. Cline is not only 
silly but misleading. He can get a drink in New York, of 
course, because he is “in cahoots” with the criminal conspiracy 
against the government in that city. But what about the man 
who is not thus advantaged? A dozen years ago a common man 
like myself, with no inside “dope,” could get a drink on every 
corner, sometimes on three and even four sides of a corner. 
Today this common man would find it difficult to get a drink, 
and unless he is a confirmed tippler would not think the gain 
worth the trouble of a hunt. New York, I am ready to believe, 
is “wet”; but general public conditions are so much better 
today in this regard than they were when I first knew New 
York, eighteen years ago, that I would not have them changed 
back again for worlds. 

We have drinkers with us, and we shall have them for a 
long time. They will get their liquor, for they prefer their 
selfish appetite to the public weal, and where there is a will 
there is a way. But these constitute only that inevitable body 
of criminality which exists under the operation of every law. 
In these early days of prohibition law-enforcement they are 
flourishing mightily; but the “set” of public sentiment is dead 
against them, and in due time they will become as relatively 
few, and as completely contemptible, as dope-fiends, wife- 
beaters, and bandits. 


New York, September $3 JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Str: Mr. Holmes, in his denunciation of my picture of 
New York under prohibition, does little more than affirm, it 
seems to me, that total abstainers like himself can now no 
longer get a drink. Men who do drink, he admits, will get their 


liquor, for “where there’s a will there’s a way.” That was, 
of course, what I attempted to prove. 
I undertook to show also that the way is easy. Mr. Holmes 


says that it is difficult, and then declares he has never tried. 
He perceives that since prohibition many of the old saloons 
have closed their doors. He goes on the assumption apparently 
that those remaining, ostensibly to serve near-beer and pop, 
actually do sell nothing else. 

Mr. Holmes’s attitude toward the prohibition law is dra- 
conic. The fact that it is multitudinously violated is no argu- 
ment for its repeal, he contends; and men who take a drink will 
eventually become—if, indeed, they are not so already in Mr. 
Holmes’s opinion—as contemptible as “dope-fiends, wife-beat- 
ers, and bandits.” 








I do not wish to be understood to predict a revolution over 
rum. But nearly two centuries ago a king and his parliament 
passed a law, and the violators of it flourished so mightily that 
they discarded king and parliament together and constituted 
themselves the United States of America. Laws can be passed 
that are so unpopular they can never be enforced. The only 
recourse of a sagacious government is to repeal or modify 
them. 

And as for the contemptibility of drinking men, wife 
beaters, and bandits: In England centuries ago, I believe, they 
hanged a man as readily for stealing a penny’s-worth of bread 
as they did for murdering the curate. Today, tempering our 
justice with a better sense of values, we discriminate. 

Amawalk, New York, September 19 LEONARD CLINE 


Diet 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation having encouraged me to tolerate others’ 
views, no matter how contrary to mine, I hereby extend an 
invitation to the reviewer of “Rational Diet” by Otto Carqué 
to visit us and witness the practical working out of the main 
idea expounded in “Rational Diet.” If he will only be fair- 
minded and at all reasonable, I promise not to call him 
uncomplimentary names. 

May I suggest that you have a man who is interested in 
modern dietetics, and has read a few modern authorities on 
the subject, review this book? 

Zephyrshills, Florida, September 15 


The Pies That Mother Made 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your recent article on cooks of this generation and 
another was well timed and of great interest. But I would ask 
you to clarify your point in favor of grandmother by defining 
a good cook. In one important sense a good cook may be a bad 
cook; just as “good eating” is often the worst kind of eating. 

Here is my protest: Proper ministration to the alimen- 
tary demands of man requires infinitely more than a knowledge 
of cookery—it requires the rare and priceless knowledge of 
nutrition. 

In the preparation of their delectable offerings our mothers’ 
only guides were taste, appearance, and abundance. Master 
chefs knew no better—few do to this day. Scientific dietetics 
was greatly in the dark. The facts hadn’t been unearthed. 

Two achievements of this generation are (1) the newer 
knowledge of the chemistry, the physiology, and notably the 
biology of nutrition; (2) the development of methods for organ- 
izing and disseminating such knowledge through a multiplicity 
of agencies. 

True, our wives can’t cook as our mothers cooked. They 
can’t and, what’s more, they won’t—because they know better. 

Glenside, Pennsylvania, September 7 RosBert H. Lewis 


Rose Y. CHENKIN 


A Reasonable Demand 


129 THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Inclosed please find $2 for six months’ subscription, 
as offered in your last issue. I think it would be fitting that I 
take the place in your fold of readers vacated by that distin- 
guished Southern brother who left because he thought you did 
not soak the Catholics hard enough. The accident of birth has 
made me a Catholic, but I will listen to reason. I shall not 
expect you to defend the Catholic church, for I know it is too 
vulnerable. But I shall expect that you continue to denounce 
that modern imitation of the Spanish Inquisition, the Ku Kluy 
Klan, not because it is anti-Catholic but because it is anti- 
liberal. 


Sawtrelle, California, August 31 E. J. O’CONNELL 
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Some Notable Fall Books 
BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS 

Anthony, Katharine. Catherine the Great. Knopf. $5. 

Baring-Gould, S. Further Reminiscences. 1864-1894. Dutton. 
$6. 

Barrus, Clara. The Life and Letters of John Burroughs. 
Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. $12.50. 

Best, Mary Agnes. Rebel Saints. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Bigelow, Poultney. Seventy Summers. Longmans, Green. 2 
vols. $10. 

Bishop, Joseph Bucklin. Notes and Anecdotes of Many Years. 
Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Bordeux, Jeanne. Eleonora Duse. Doran. $6. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. Wives. Harper. $3.50. 

Buck, Mitchell S. The Life of Casanova. Frank-Maurice. $2. 

Bullard, Robert Lee. Personalities and Reminiscences of the 
War. Doubleday, Page. $5. 

Coit, C. W. Charles the First. Houghton Mifflin. $4.50. 

Cole, G. D. H. Robert Owen. Little, Brown. $4. 

Daudet, Leon. The Memoirs of. Edited and Translated by 
Arthur Kingsland Griggs. Dial Press. $5. 

Dickson, Harris. An Old-Fashioned Senator. Stokes. $2. 

Errazuriz, Pedro Subercaseaux. Saint Francois D’Assise. 
Marshall Jones. $25. 

Ervine, St. John. Parnell. Little, Brown. $4. 

Finger, Charles J. Romantic Rascals. McBride. $3. 

Fitzpatrick, John C. The Diaries of George Washington. 
Houghton Mifflin. 4 vols. $25. 

Geer, Walter. Napoleon and Marie Louise. Brentano’s. $5. 

Grey of Fallodon, Viscount. Twenty-Five Years. Stokes. 2 
vols. $10. 

Harte, Bret. Letters of. Ed. by Geoffrey Bret Harte. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $5. 

Hellman, George S. The True Stevenson. Little, Brown. $6.50. 

Herzen, Alexander. My Past and Thoughts. v. IV and V. 
Knopf. ea. $2. 

Hirst, Francis W. The Life and Letters of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Macmillan. 

Howe, Frederic C. Confessions of a Reformer. Scribner’s. 
$3.50. 

Lawton, Mary. A Lifetime with Mark Twain. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.50. 

Lochner, Louis P. Henry Ford, America’s Don Quixote. 
International Publishers. $3. 

Lucas-Dubreton, J. Samuel Pepys, a Portrait in Miniature. 
Putnam. $2.50. 

Marquand, J. P. Lord Timothy Dexter of Newburyport, Mass. 
Minton, Balch. $3.50. 

Melville, Lewis. Beau Brummell. Doran. $7.50. 

Melville, Lewis. Life and Letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Mother Jones. The Autobiography Of. Charles H. Kerr. 

Murdock, Kenneth Ballard. Increase Mather. Harvard Uni- 
versity. $6. 

Paine, Albert Bigelow. Joan of Arc—Maid of France. Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. $10. 

Powys, Llewelyn. Skin for Skin. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Prescott, William Hickling. His Life and Writings Shown in 
His Correspondence, 1833-1847. Edited by Roger Wolcott. 
Houghton Mifflin. $6. 

Queen Victoria. The Letters Of. 1862-1878. Edited by George 
Earle Buckle. Longmans, Green. 

Raleigh, Lady, Ed. he Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. 

Russell, John. The Later Correspondence of, 1840-1878. Edited 
by G. P. Gooch. Longmans, Green. 2 vols. $10. 

Scudder, Janet. Modeling My Life. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 





Seitz, Don C. Uncommon Americans. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 

Smith, Theodore C. Life and Letters of James A. Garfield. 
Yale. 2 vols. $12. 

Starr, Harris E. William Graham Sumner. Holt. $4. 

Tarbell, Ida M. The Life of Elbert H. Gary. Appleton. $3.50. 

Wandell, Samuel H. and Minrigerod 
2 vols. $10. 

White, William Allen. Calvin Coolidge: The Masa Who is 
President. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Wilstach, Paul Ed. Correspondence of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson. 14812-1826. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 


Meade. Aaron Burr. 


DRAMA 
Carter, Huntly. The New Theatre and Cinema of Soviet Rus 
sia. International Publishers. $6. 
Cheney, Sheldon. The Art Theatre. Knopf. $3. 
Ervine, St. John G. Anthony and Anna. Macmillan. 
Flecker, James Elroy. Don Juan. Knopf. $2. 
Galsworthy, John. The Show. Scribner's. $1. 
Malevinsky, M. L. The Science of Playwriting. Brentano's 


$5. 
Masefield, John. The Trial of Jesus. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Moses, Montrose J. Representative Plays. v. II. Dutton. $4 


Nathan, George Jean. The Autobiography of an Attitude 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Sayler, Oliver M. Inside the Moscow Art Theatre. 
$3. 

Zucker, A. E. The Chinese Theater. Little, Brown. $7.50 


Srentano’s 


ECONOMICS, INDUSTRY, POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY 

Abbott, Edith. Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem 
University of Chicago. $4.50. 

American Statistical Association Meeting. Population. Hough 
ton Mifflin. $4. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. History and Social Intelligence. Knopf. 
$4. 

Beer, M. Social Struggles and Thought. Small, Maynard. $2 

Blum, Solomon. Labor Economics. Holt. $4. 

3uell, Raymond Leslie. International Relations. Holt 

Burian, Stephan Count. Austria in Dissolution. Doran. $6 

Bywater, Hector C. The Great Pacific War: A History of the 
American-Japanese Campaign of 1931-32. Houghton Mif 
flin. $2.50. 

Campbell, C. G. Common Wealth: A Study in Social Phi- 
losophy. Century. $3. 

Carpenter, William S. Democracy and Representation. Prince- 
ton University. 

Carver, Thomas Nixon. The Present Economic Revolution in 
the United States. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Chase, Stuart. Work and Waste. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Commons, John R.; Draper, Ernest G.; Lewisohn, Sam A., and 
Lescohier, Don D. Can Business Prevent Unemployment? 
Knopf. $2. 

Dunn, Robert W. American Foreign Investments. Viking 
Press. $5. 

Fachiri, Alexander P. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Oxford University. $5. 

Feldman, H. The Regularization of Employment. Harper 
$3.50. 

Fisher, H. A. L. Then and Now. Oxford University. $1.75. 

Gentleman With a Duster, A. The State of England. Put- 
nam. $1.75. 


Goodrich, Carter. The Miner’s Freedom. Marshall Jones. $2. 

Graham, Stephen. The Dividing Line of Europe. Appleton 
$2. 

Greer, Guy. The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial Problem. Macmil- 
lan. $2. 


Harding, W. P. G. The Formative Period of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Houghton Mifflin. $4.50. 
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Hughes, Charles E. The Pathway of Peace: Representative 
Addresses, 1920-24. Harper. $4. 

Judson, Harry Pratt. Our Federal Republic. Macmillan. $3. 
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White Terror in Liberal Chile 
By ARNOLD ROLLER 


[The New York Times for October 2 reports that Presi- 
dent Alessandri of Chile has once more resigned, following 
a dispute with Colonel Ibanez, Minister of War, in which 
the latier refused to resign when requested to do so by the 
President. Colonel Ibanez was the leader of the group 
which recalled Alessandri to the presidency in January, 
1925. A presidential election, in which the leading candi- 
date is Senor Emiliano Larrain, will be held on October 24.| 


F any further proof were needed of the apathy with 
which people in these United States regard affairs in 
South America, it might be found in the almost unanimous 
indifference toward recent events in Chile. Two miltary 
coups d’etat within five months, involving the eclipse of 
the patrician class until then in the ascendancy, the exile 
and triumphal return of a president, and the promulgation 
of a new body of laws and civil guaranties—these were only 
the beginning. There followed what has been catalogued 
by the press as a “Bolshevik revolt,” embellished with seiz- 
ures of factories, red and white flags, and a fabled leader 
wearing a “Russian uniform.” The revolt reduced to prose 
turns out to have been only a strike in the nitrate fields, 
undertaken rashly under the aegis of the brand-new laws 
and liberties. But its suppression was genuine enough. 
In the elections four years ago the middle-class ele- 
ments in Chile, with the support of the workers, wrested 
the presidency for the first time in Chilean history from 
the clerical conservative patrician families. This aristo- 
cratic bloc had considered officialdom as its private do- 
main, necessary to the maintenance of its special privileges. 
Arturo Alessandri came into power on a tide of grandiose 
promises. He did nothing. Obstructionist tactics, he ex- 
plained, were responsible for his inactivity. But the re- 
actionaries were restive under the new regime notwith- 
standing that its accomplishments were negligible. The 
mass of Chileans lost interest in the great change. A care- 
fully planned coup by army and navy officers thus succeeded 
easily in recapturing power for the old reactionaries in 
September of last year. Alessandri was handled politely 
but given to understand that he ought to “see the world.” 
The hasty dismissal of middle-class job-holders in the 
Government and the repression of labor, however, quickly 
crystallized an opposition. The younger elements in the 
army, drawn from the rising bourgeoisie, the young intel- 
lectuals, the anti-clerical Masons joined forces, and in Jan- 
uary overthrew the dictatorship. A civil war seemed im- 
minent. But the working-class elements, which had 
watched the changes with apparent indifference, now 
stepped in. The Chilean Federation of Labor, the Com- 
munist Party, and others came out in support of the latest 
regime. The reactionaries, apparently persuaded by this 
gesture that they were quite alone, abandoned the struggle. 
The liberal government promised large reforms to the work- 
ing class in appreciation for its support at a critical 
moment. The Chilean middle class had thus taken control, 
and the ancient rule of the landed aristocracy seemed defi- 
nitely ended. Remembering how the masses had permitted 
the first Alessandri government to be ousted, the new gov- 





ernment lost no time in trying to convince the people of 
the sincerity of its promises. A vast number of social and 


labor reforms were decreed into existence. Some of them 
were modeled on the labor laws of Soviet Russia, others on 
the labor leyislation of Mexico. The right to organize, 


to strike, to enjoy complete civil liberty was declared and 
guaranteed. 

All liberal and radical elements, including the Com- 
munists, formed a “united social republican front.” Ales- 
sandri was summoned home and was received like a cov 
quistador. However, he had spent a large portion of his 
exile in Italy, where he seemed to have fallen under the 
influence of Mussolini. When the question of a new con- 
stitution arose he insisted on a “presidential” system simi 
lar to that in the United States as against the “parliamen- 
tary” system of France and England. He would not, as 
promised, call a constituent assembly. Instead, he offered 
a hand-made constitution for ratification as a whole by 
popular vote. 

It was soon after the return of the President and the 
announcement of the new labor and social reforms that dis 
quieting news began to come from the nitrate fields, the 
northern provinces of Tarapaca and Antofagasta. There 
were hints of revolt, factory occupations, soviets. A dis- 
patch through Lima seemed detailed enough: “The Coruna 
plant was one of the first occupied by the Reds. A soviet 
was established. ... The Reds’ leader, a man named 
Garrido, who was later killed, wore a uniform resembling 
a Russian costume, with a white hat and a red sash.” And 
so on. But no labor papers crossed the border. They 
had, in fact, been suppressed. Not until later was it 
possible to reconstruct the tragedy. 

The nitrate plants are all in the desert. The workers 
live in special camps erected by the company, which sup- 
plies them with food and water. The camps are policed 
by private guards, drawing their salaries from the com- 
pany. The complexion of the local governments, the po- 
lice, and the judiciary in these districts is similar to that 
of North American company towns. 

When the news of Alessandri’s reforms penetrated, 
the workers tried to organize. They asked for more sani- 
tary dwellings and more decent wages. But the petty local 
tyrants took no cognizance of the legislation in the capital. 
As a matter of long-established routine they proceeded to 
break up meetings and drive out union organizers. Those 
who were suspected of sympathy with union ideas were 
summarily dismissed—twenty workers in one plant, thirty 
in another. Gendarmes invaded the homes of active union- 
ists, and did not spare the women and children in clubbing 
the household into submission. Early in June this situation 
resulted in a strike in one plant. The others quickly took 
it up. The authorities immediately prohibited the publica- 
tion of the three Communist dailies and the one anarcho- 
syndicalist weekly in the northern provinces. The printing 
plant and offices of the Communist daily El Despertar in 
Iquique were completely wrecked. Company guards led 
by a plant manager raided the office of the Chilean Fed- 
eration of Labor in Coruna. In the latter place the work- 
ers defended their building and in the struggle two of 
the guards were killed, several of the workers were 
wounded. At this point the local authorities acting un- 
der orders from the plant management wired to Santiago 
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that the workers had armed themselves, taken possession 
of the plants, and established “soviets.” The occupation 
of the plants was probably a euphemism for the “strike on 
the job” declared in one of the plants. The Alessandri 
regime at once declared a state of siege, and a warship 
was sent from Valparaiso. Artillery and machine-guns 
were landed. In two days the revolt was officially reported 
“crushed.” The victorious general reported to Ales- 
sandri that he “had to use artillery and bombard the en- 
campment of the workers, because they had destroyed 
houses and factories; and when, after the first bombard- 
ment the workers raised the white flag and the troops ap- 
proached, then the workers again defiantly raised the red 
flag, whereupon the artillery had to recommence the bom- 
bardment from close distance.” He reported with pride 
that the leader in the Russian uniform was killed. The 
workers fled, he continued, carrying many of the wounded 
with them, but fifty-nine dead were found on the field of 
battle and many wounded, of whom several soon died. 
The local press in the Peruvian papers reported 400 to 500 
killed. And the victory was cheap, not a single soldier 
was killed or wounded. A commission, appointed by the 
trade unions in the capital, sent to the spot a few weeks 
later, reported 2,000 dead, mostly women and children. 

From the general’s report, as well as conservative 
press reports, it appears that the bombardment was di- 
rected against the camps, and not against the plants. It is 
specifically stated that not one plant was damaged in the 
bombardment, The “occupation” of the plants was there- 
fore on the face of it a piece of fiction useful in declaring 
a state of siege. 

The liberal President officially congratulated the gen- 
eral on his expeditious work, explaining that he “regrets 
that peryerse and misguided elements, crazed by hate and 
will to destruction, poison the healthy soul of the people 
with impossible utopias... .” The liberal] Minister of 
War cabled the heroic general: “I regret the misfortune of 
so many citizens, because no doubt a great number of them 
were innocent .. .” but... “I hope you will continue in 
your salutary work by applying the extreme punishment to 
those responsible for the revolt.” 

On the strength of the revolt in the northern provinces, 
stringent action has been taken against all suspected radi- 
cals everywhere. Already a most timely bomb has exploded 
in a southern mine, although no one was hurt. Warnings 
against the “red terror” are being sounded by the reac- 
tionary press, giving justification for wholesale arrests and 
deportations. 

The foreign owners of the nitrate plants, it may be 
presumed, have watched this situation very closely. At any 
rate President Alessandri gave, at the time of the “revolt,” 
an interview to the United Press about Chile’s need for 
foreign capital. He explained that the labor laws were no 
obstacle. Thev were really intended to prevent conflicts 
between eapital and labor, “but if they should prove detri- 
mental in some way to the natural development of industry, 
the Government will have to find immediately the necessary 
remedies.” 

And the central committee of the right-wing moderate 
liberal Radical Party declared candidly in a public state- 
ment that the “extreme measures applied in the nitrate 
fields must be ascribed not so much “to the necessity of 
repressing a subversive element as to the necessity of 
submitting to the requirements of foreign capitalists.” 





The Tacna-Arica Plebiscite 
By AMY WOODS 


| Recent telegraphic dispatches have reported the with- 
drawal of the Peruvian Boundary Delegation from the Com- 
mission headed by General Pershing to settle the Tacna- 
Arica frontier dispute. The Peruvian delegation allege at- 
tacks on their members and other extreme measures used 
by Chileans to intimidate Peru and influence the result of 
the coming plebiscite, and demand guaranties from Chile 
that the plebiscite will be carried on without any attempt 
to coerce or prejudice voters. ] 


ef AR Clouds are Gathering between Chile and Peru” 

> according to the widespread advertisement of the 
Literary Digest of September 12. How many of us in the 
United States know any of the facts which form the basis 
of such rumors and the significance to every citizen of the 
United States if such a war comes about? 

A small item in an inconspicuous corner of a large 
daily paper states that a certain person was killed in 
Arica, the center of the plebiscite region, and it is thought 
that it may be the work of a Peruvian sympathizer (italics 
are mine) but little or nothing of the real situation in the 
Tacna-Arica plebiscite area has seeped through to the 
American public. 

A young Englishman in charge of large manufactur- 
ing interests in Peru writes from Callao, the post of Lima: 

They are now straining every nerve to raise funds for 
the plebiscite over Tacna and Arica. Many of the wealthy 
citizens have given huge sums of money; one alone the 
other day gave $12,000. The Government has to pay for 
transporting the people to Arica and back in order to vote, 
so it will be a very costly undertaking. Nobody seems to 
care to venture an opinion as to how things will go, but if 
it does go against Peru there will be a noise and plenty of 
fun here. 


Something of what is happening in the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica can be gathered from the cable which 
Sarah Wambaugh sent to her father, long a member of 
the Harvard law school. Miss Wambaugh, author of a 
“Monograph on Plebiscites,” has been retained as an ex- 
pert adviser by the Peruvian Government and is now in 
Arica as a member of the Peruvian delegation. On August 
7 Miss Wambaugh and Miss Maggie Conroy of Lima, who 
is acting as her interpreter, landed in Arica and while 
walking through the town were followed constantly by 
police. Upon their return to the official Peruvian ship 
two women of Arica with whom they had talked were 
arrested by the Chilean police on the charge of having 
conversed too freely with the Peruvian delegates. Miss 
Wambaugh attempted to send the following cable to her 
father asking him to make it public: 

Tell newspapers spies follow us everywhere. Peruvian 
inhabitants terrorized dare not speak to us. Two women 
jailed for speaking. Military control absolute. Chilean 

governor today decrees no inhabitant can go from town to 
country or contrariwise without special police permit which 
must be shown at every picket post, and they can travel 
only by designated roads controlled by carabineers. If 
Chilean troops not evacuated, Arica will be grave of Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Note Chilean censor refuses to pass this so 
am relaying via Lima. 
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The All American Cable Company an hour later re- 
turned the message by the Chilean censor stating that it 
was impossible to transmit the message because of its con- 
tents. It later reached the United States by wireless from 
a Peruvian steamer to an inland Peruvian city and thence 
to Lima. The Peruvian Ministry of Foreign Affairs con- 
sidered this message as personal and unofficial and ad- 
mitted that it was beyond its power to give any facilities 
or assurance to independent investigators who might wish 
to enter the province of Arica to survey conditions. The 
Peruvian delegation forwarded a memorandum to General 
Pershing, chairman of the Plebiscite Commission, that 
they would bring up the question of Chilean police action 
against the free movement of citizens in the province. 

A letter from a leading woman in Lima says: 

This cable and the article in the West Coast Leader 
upon it are the best possible criticisms of the Coolidge 
award as a practical and fair settlement of our problem. 

I hope that appeal has had in your country the publicity it 
deserves, but the indifference shown the Tacna-Arica ques- 
tion up to the present by the press of the United States, 
and its thorough lack of realization that the future of 
Uncle Sam’s relations with Latin America is as much or 
more at stake there than in the exchange of amenities 
between Secretary Kellogg and the President of Mexico, 
makes me doubt it. As far as I can see the situation is get- 
ting very difficult in Arica for the Chileans and Americans. 


This is probably a near-analysis of the political emer- 
gency in Chile as well as Peru, if the United Press covers 
the whole situation. The following cable was published in 
a Peruvian paper of August 14: 

Santiago, Chile, August 14. This morning President 
Alessandri of Chile reviewed the Telegraph Battalion and 
afterward attended a luncheon at which he made a speech 
as follows: “Though Chile has occupied the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica for thirty years Peru has continued to 
utter pained and complaining words imputing to us deeds 
and crimes we have never committed. Peru is from day 
to day straining our patience and will oblige us suddenly to 
give up the peaceful intentions of which we have given proof 
on many occasions. Perhaps the hostile attitude of Peru 
may oblige us to adopt a course contrary to the govern- 
ment’s way of thinking in order to repress the unusual tem- 
perament which Peru has exhibited.” Alessandri was noisily 
applauded on finishing his speech. Rising once more he 
very solemnly uttered the following: “The President who 
now speaks to you can assure you that the last revolution- 
ary labor movements in the north zone of the republic are 
the products of the corrupting influence of Peruvian gold 
and influence. .. .” 


Alessandri has a tremendous internal problem on his 
hands to reconcile the army, which is the old aristocracy, 
with the growing strength of the proletariat. He was, 
undoubtedly, playing for popular support. The Chilean 
people are not particularly interested in the Tacna-Arica 
question, except to get it out of the way. When I was in 
Santiago last spring they quite frankly said so. They 
knew that whatever decision was rendered by the arbitra- 
tor could not affect them economically or nationally. Their 
interest lay in the great rise of the labor- and middle-class 
groups which have become self-conscious and were at that 
time forcing the return of Alessandri, despite the political 
manipulations of both the army and navy and the families 
which they represent. 

Chilean companies have grown rich upon the nitrate 
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- of the province of Tarapaca, which was wrested from Peru 
by the War of the Pacific, and they control Bolivia’s ex- 
ports by holding the port of Antofagasta. These interests 
are not involved in the plebiscite. Arica has value only 4s 
the terminus of the railroad covering the shortest distance 
from the capital of Bolivia, La Paz, to the coast. The 
rest of the plebiscite area is practically of no commer- 
cial significance. 

It is not to be wondered at that the citizens of the 
United States see no connection between their personal er 
even national interests and the possibility of war between 
Chile and Peru, over this old entanglement of interests. 
But every nation of South and Central America and of 
Europe, too, is watching our foreign policy today. With 
our President as arbitrator and our commander-in-chief of 
the armed forces during the World War as chairman cf 
the Plebiscite Commission, every citizen of the United 
States, in the eyes of other nationals, will be held respon- 
sible for the outcome of the Tacna and Arica decision. 
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O other novelist who has written in English has had a 

greater mastery than Mr. Joyce of language as an 
instrument of literary expression, and no one else, prob- 
ably, has striven so consciously to attain it. “Dubliners” 
was an ideal apprentice piece for an artist; in it Mr. Joyce 
set himself to describe accurately the things he saw, at- 
tempting at the beginning what most writers achieve to- 
ward the end. “The Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man” marked a further stage. That book was as much a 
recreation of language as a record of experience. The 
marvelous dialogue which appeared first in it was not like 
the transcriptions of ordinary talk in “Dubliners”; it was 
a second language which was used consciously to vary and 
complete the lingual pattern of the work. That pattern of 
speech seemed complete in itself, a thing of different nature 
from, but as real as, the events and experiences, many of 
them sordid, which it described. There were thus two 
values in the novel, separate, yet necessary to each other: 
the value of language and that of life, the value of art and 
that of experience. To Mr. Joyce the first of these is pure, 
the second mixed. Art must descend into life, the word 
must seek out all it can and enter into it; yet, having en- 
tered into it, it returns and remains pure in the conscious- 
ness of the artist. Life cannot soil it, but only a disobedi- 
ence of its own laws. 

In “The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” Mr. 
Joyce acquired the mastery of language, the knowledge of 
and reverence for its mysteries, which prepared him for 
“Ulysses.” He learned, too, for the second time, the strict 
realism which, because it demands perfect exactitude in 
the rendering, is valuable as a discipline, makes an inten- 

sive demand on the artist’s powers of expression, and, by 

putting a strain on them, enhances them. In embracing 
this realism he discarded the facile sensibility of his time, 
which was occupied only with the secondary phenomena 
of consciousness—with the psychological effect of the ob- 
ject rather than the object, with distinctions rather than 
with things—and which in that preoccupation while seiz- 
ing the shadow lost the substance. “The Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man” not only left Mr. Joyce with a 
greater command over English than any other novelist had 
possessed; it was as well a sort of self-inoculation against 
a sensibility grown burdensome. Without either of these, 
“Ulysses” could never have been written. For in “Ulysses” 
the dual values of “The Portrait,” the values of life and 
art, of reality and imagination, are developed side by side 
until each attains its maximum of expression, and the dis- 
crepancy between them issues in a form of humor which 
through its intellectual profundity becomes universal. It 
is a humor not of fashion, nor of character, but of the 
processes of life, those processes which create history and 
produce religions and civilizations while leaving the great 
part of the human race, the average sensual man outside 








* This is the fifth of a series of articles by Mr. Muir dealing with those 
younger authors of today who are in the process of becoming established. 
Essays have appeared on D. H. Lawrence, Edith Sitwell, Lytton Strachey, 
and T. S. Eliot. 











James Joyce 


By EDWIN MUIR 


us and within us, spiritually unchanged and apparently 
spiritually unchangeable. It sets the dreams of religion, 
the magic of language, the splendors of the intellect, the 
revolutions of history, over against the simple facts: the 
naivete of physical desire, the functions of the body, the 
triviality of the floating thoughts the body sends up into 
our minds. A theme so tremendous could only be expressed 
in great tragedy or great comedy, could only in one of these 
two ways be lifted into a plane where it no longer over- 
whelms us, and where, having passed through it, we are 
freed from its worst oppression. Had Mr. Joyce not inocu- 
lated himself against sensibility by an overdose of realism, 
he could never have attained this emancipating comic vision 
of the entire modern world. Had he not been so sensitive 
that he suffered monstrously from his sensibility his com- 
edy would have had no driving power behind it. One feels 
again and again in “Ulysses” that the uproariousness of che 
farce, the recklessness of the blasphemy is wildest where 
the suffering of the artist has been most intense. A writer 
whose sufferings were so great and so conscious needed a 
more elaborate technique than most writers do, as much to 
put a distance between himself and his sufferings as to 
express them. 

“Dubliners” and “The Portrait” were a necessary 
preparation, an apprenticeship strengthening the artist 
against life. They were exercises working out a part of 
Mr. Joyce’s problem; but in “Ulysses” the whole problem is 
faced and to the extent of Mr. Joyce’s present powers re- 
solved. That problem must needs have been the problem of 
all the things from which he suffered, for the sincere artist 
is distinguished from the rest by the fact that his essential 
concern is with the things which make him suffer, the 
things, in other words, which stand between him and free- 
dom. There is thus a necessary and an organic relation 
between him and his work, to create being, as Ibsen said, an 
act of emancipation. But when, as in “Ulysses,” the cre- 
ation is encyclopedic, when it attempts to gain freedom not 
from one but all the bonds, all the suffering, of the artist’s 
soul, the impulse from which it started becomes a part of 
the autobiography of the book as well as of the writer. 
What Mr. Joyce suffered from in writing “Ulysses” was 
obviously in its completeness the life he had known; our 
modern world in all its intellectual manifestations as well 
as its full banality: in its beliefs, its hopes, its charities, its 
reverences; its religion, patriotism, humanitarianism, sci- 
ence, literature, politics; its illusions as well as its realities. 
How could the full volume of all those burdensome hopes, 
theories, sensibilities, banalities, cruelties, meannesses, sen- 
sualities be rendered in a work of art? Obviously not ina 
story, an action having a beginning, a development, a cli- 
max, and an end, but rather in a record of the most obvious 
unit of time in which all these could manifest themselves, 
in that unit of time which begins with something recalling 
birth and ends in something resembling death: in a day. 
“Ulysses” is a complete course, a set banquet, of the mod- 
ern consciousness. And being that, no other unit could 
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have served; the author could not have got into the record 
of a year what he has got into the record of a day. 

But this banquet of the modern consciousness was to 
be a comic summing up as well as a banquet; it was to be 
not only abundant but so burdensomely, absurdly abundant 
that all the courses would be made to appear ridiculous, as 
Rabelais made the courses of the medieval banquet ridicu- 
lous. And as Mr. Joyce’s encyclopedic plan justified the 
time unit of his chronicle, so his comic intention justified 
the minuteness of his portrayal, his huge accumulation of 
imaginative material. His humor is on one side, like that 
of Rabelais, a piling up of one burden on the mind after an- 
other until the breaking-point is reached—the breaking- 
point of laughter. It operates by oppressing us consciously 
with all the things which oppress us unconsciously, and by 
exaggerating all this until it seems ridiculous that we 
should bear it, or more exactly that it should exist at all. 
A sense of this or that anomaly in social relations, the 
sense which finds expression in polite comedy, is far too 
light to shift this immense weight. To do that comedy 
must include as many factors as the greatest tragedy; it 
must embrace not only man but all that he believes in, the 
whole anthropomorphic cosmos. But even when the absurdi- 
ties of the spirit are piled up in this way they are still not 
in the realm of universal comedy; the last touch is still 
wanting. That is given by a running contrast between the 
vast symbols invented by man and his simple earthy reac- 
tions, between the extravagance of belief and the simplicity 
of fact, the decency of civilized life and the unseemliness 
of instinct. That was the mainspring of Rabelais’s humor, 
and it is also that of Mr. Joyce’s. The more absurd and 
minute the description of physiological reactions the great- 
er obviously the effect. On the one hand an infinite vast- 
ness, on the other an infinitesimal smallness; the intellec- 
tual dreams and spiritual struggles of Stephen Dedalus in 
the one balance, the vagaries of Leopold Bloom’s instincts 
in the other; around us the vast phantoms our minds have 
created, and within us the utilitarian functions of our 
bodies. And as the intellectual shapes which man has con- 
ceived to be first a release and then a burden are exagger- 
ated, so his physical idiosyncrasies, his trifling thoughts, 
are refined upon. There is in Mr. Joyce’s obscenity, as in 
that of Rabelais, an intellectual quality, as if in searching 
the recondite secrets of the natural processes of the body 
he were trying to penetrate to an unconscious humor of the 
cells, of those elementary principles of life which have built 
up not only the body but all this phantasmal structure 
which we call thought, religion, and civilization. His em- 
phasis on the unseemly, on what, in other words, we have 
surpassed, depend upon, and wish to forget, is, at any rate, 
a necessary element in this kind of humor and an essential 
part of the plan of “Ulysses.” It is perverse—that is to 
say, intellectualized deliberately; but so it had to be to 
achieve its purpose. 

The vision of the world whose mainspring is in this 
radical sense of contrast is one which, if it did not issue in 
humor, would be nightmare. In “Ulysses” it does not 
always issue in humor. The brothel scene is horrible partly 
because it is a misshapen birth, because, conceived as a 
grand example of the humor of horror, it attains, through 
its failure, an atmosphere of horror which, because it is 
unintentional, is strictly monstrous and incapable of being 





resolved either into art or into human experience. It is a 
work of genius; it is more astonishing than anything else 
Mr. Joyce has written; but it has the portentous appear- 
ance of something torn from the womb of imagination, not 
the completeness of something born of it. We derive from 
it a vivid notion of the monstrous suffering through which 
the artist is passing; but here he has not passed through it; 
and we suffer equally as participators in the horrors of a 
raw experience and as spectators of a heroic but unavail- 
ing attempt to escape from it and set it in the realm of 
freedom and of art. Had Mr. Joyce succeeded with this 
gigantic scene he would have produced something supreme 
in literature and not merely something supremely astound- 
ing and terrifying. It was obviously designed to be the 
climax of the work; in it the last resources of the theme 
were to be brought on the stage; the unconscious desires 
which up to now had been allowed only a chance or oblique 
expression were to come nakedly to the surface and attain 
freedom., They do not attain freedom. The brothel scene 
is not a release of all the oppressions and inhibitions of life 
in our time; it is rather a gigantic attempt to attain 
release. 

But if we grant this crucial failure in the book and a 
number of minor failures, there remains more comedy in 
the grand style than has appeared in our literature since 
the Elizabethan age. The last chapter is an acknowledged 
masterpiece, but there are others only less admirable. The 
pub scene produces, by an openly mechanical technique, Mr. 
Joyce’s sense of contrast between an ordinary happening 
in all its banality and richness and the fantastic and 
etiolated symbols which the desires of men and the con- 
ventions of literature discover for it. Here it is the ob- 
viousness of the means, the mechanical ease with which the 
simple event assumes conventional or lofty forms in the 
fancy, that is at the root of the humor. We seem to see the 
illusions at their normal work. The banal fact and the fan- 
tastic interpretations are both present before our eyes, are 
both obvious and credible, the one arising spontaneously 
from the other, and are both ridiculous. The scene in the 
hospital, which has been so much criticized, is still more 
remarkable. There we see the figure of Mr. Bloom pass- 
ing, as it were, through a comic pageant of the English 
spirit. In his progression he assumes a sort of absurd 
universality; he is a man “of Israel’s folk ... that on 
earth wandering far had fared”; he is “childe Leopold” and 
“sir Leopold that had for his cognisance the flower of 
quiet,” and “Master Calmer,” and “Leop. Bloom of Craw- 
ford’s journal sitting snug with a covey of wags,” and 
“Mr. L. Bloom (Pubb. Canv.).” He is a type, and a succes- 
sion of types through history, and a multiplication of types 
in space; one person in himself and many persons in time 
and in the minds of men. In this scene Mr. Joyce’s comic 
imagination is at its height; it raises Mr. Bloom into a 
legendary figure and gives him history and the world for 
his stage. But in doing that it fulfils once more the re- 
quirements of Mr. Joyce’s humor, for to squat Mr. Bloom 
on the center of that stage was to attain a comic vision of 
the world and of history. 

What is it that through this use of contrast, this break- 
ing of our resistances by accumulation, Mr. Joyce tries to 
set in the plane of low comedy? First of all, professional 
seriousness of all kinds; and secondly, the objects about 
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which people are serious in this way: religion, to which 
the comic reaction is blasphemy; patriotism, to which it is 
little less; literature, to which it is parody; the claims of 
science, to which it is an application of anti-climax; sex, to 
which it is obscenity. When comedy attempts to become 
universal it has perforce to include blasphemy and obscen- 
ity, for these are the two poles of this comedy, just as the 
soul and the body are the two poles of human existence. To 
see religion with the eyes of comedy is not, of course, to 
laugh it out of existence, any more than to see sex comi- 
cally is to destroy it. All that comedy can destroy is strictly 
the second-rate, everything that is not in its mode the best, 
everything less genuine than the genuine—a class of 
thoughts and emotions which makes up the preponderating 
part of the experience of most people and of all ages, and 
is a permanent burden which at times may become unbear- 
able. Books such as “Ulysses” and “Gargantua” can be 
written only out of an almost insupportable feeling of op- 
pression; for humor on this scale the sense of oppression is 
needed as a driving power. The load of oppression which 
Rabelais cleared away we can see now clearly enough; it is 
more difficult to realize, although it is easy to feel, what it is 
that oppresses in our age a creative writer like Mr. Joyce. 
But when the reverences of any time are taken very se- 
riously and not very intensely, when a belief in enlighten- 
ment, progress, and humanity becomes habitual and men 
act and think with a fearful eye on it and on the most 
mediocre of its priests, it has already become as injurious 
to the creative impulse as the strictest obscurantism could 
be. It is a weight of second-rate sentiment and thought, 
and the time comes when the only thing to be done is to 
clear it away. 

To destroy so completely, as Mr. Joyce does in 
“Ulysses,” is to make a new start. Or more exactly, the 
new start must have been made before the destruction be- 
gan, for the new thing destroys only that it may have room 
to grow in freedom. But what is new in this sense in 
“Ulysses” it is too early yet to attempt to say. There are 
flashes, for instance, of a peculiar kind of humor less like 
Rabelais than Shakespeare, a humor full of intellect and 
wit, as when Mr. Joyce makes one of the prostitutes in the 
brothel scene say: “It was a working plumber was my 
ruination when I was pure.” This is a humor of half- 
serious play, intellectual through and through but without 
intellectual purpose. It seeks out analogies or contrasts 
which are so remote that they seem almost irrelevant, and 
which yet in their apparent irrelevancy are more universal 
than any more obvious analogy or contrast could be. But 
the most remarkable mark of originative genius in 
“Ulysses” is a certain immediacy not only of vision but of 
attitude. It is as if Mr. Joyce had resolved to discard the 
aesthetic sense of the last three centuries and in discarding 
that to return to the aesthetic consciousness in itself, an 
aesthetic consciousness which should not be selective, as 
the more it is developed and refined it tends to become, but 
should include everything. There are failures in this truly 
heroic attempt, but there are also magnificent successes. 
“Ulysses” gives one a lively notion of how difficult it is for 
a great work of art to be born and after inconceivable 
hazards to come to completion in our day; but it shows also, 
what is still more important, that this achievement is not 
impossible. 


Can an Artist Live in America?’ 
By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


N° one, so far as I know, has defined the terms of our 
question. For if the definition were clear and if we 
agreed as, I suppose, we should, that we mean: Can an 


American artist be productive in America? then it would 
become obvious to any reflective mind that the question is 
superfluous. There are other possible interpretations: Can 
an artist make a living in America? Can he be happy and 
free in America? To such questions various answers are 
possible. To the essential question: Can an American 
artist be productive in America? there is but one answer: 
Nowhere else. 

I do not mean that the American artist should not go 
abroad or live abroad for a space of time. A well-stored 
American mind may be extraordinarily enriched by such 


experiences. It may, indeed, from the vantage-point of 
these fresh and fascinating perspectives come to see its 
American material in new and more concentrated and more 
plastic form. But I have no patience with the silliness of 
the professional artistic “expatriate” with his theory that 
you—an abstract you evidently—can work in Paris and 
not in Philadelphia, and have masterpieces happen to you 
in Cordova which would have remained unwritten in 
Connecticut. 

Europe is delicious; Europe is adorable. Even that 
phosphorescence of decay which today is often the only 
spiritual light it has to offer is not unpleasing to the natural 
morbidezza of the artist’s temper. And spring comes, 
spring with more song-birds than an American ear has ever 
heard, and you stroll through long avenues of blossoming 
chestnuts to an upland meadow. On the hill-edge of the 
meadow is a garden, with chairs and tables and country 
wine. And your European friends talk art and philosophy 
with a richness and grace that comes of long, inherited, 
easy familiarity with the things of the mind. Money isn’t, 
thank heaven, involved. Your European friends haven't 
any and are not interested in it. The wine and bread cost 
a few pennies. Of course, one loves it. Of course, one 
thinks of the American spring alternative: crowded hotels, 
poisonously vulgar and expensive road-houses; at best, a 
grimy backyard in Greenwich Village and a little surrepti- 
tious synthetic Chianti. Of course... 

Only, for us, this is diversion not life, rest and not art. 
It is rational enough to wish to have been born and to have 
lived here, even though at this moment of time Europe is 
artistically almost unproductive. But art needs the stuff of 
life; you cannot create out of nothing. And this is not our 
life, this is not our material. We can never learn it. No 
one can create out of a life that he has to perceive con- 
sciously. In this matter all must be instinct or must, at 
least, have become instinct. It does not matter whether 
you contemplate a lyric or an epic. Life and landscape 
strained through language have soaked into your marrow 
in one country only. I know the German language as well 
as most Germans. It does not matter. I know life here 
only from without and with my mind. I know American 





* This is the sixth of a series of articles by American writers of the first 
rank, answering in the light of their personal experience the question: Can 
a literary artist function freely in the United States? Articles by Willa 
Cather and Floyd Dell will follow. Mary Austin, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood 
Anderson, Zona Gale, and Edgar Lee Masters have hitherto contributed. 
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life with physical antennae, with the tips of my fingers; I 
know it through little tones and odors; I know its inarticu- 
late meanings. I see man in that landscape, against that 
sky, with those sounds on his lips. 

I shall, no doubt, be reminded of Shelley and of Brown- 
ing in Italy and of Henry James in England. But both Shel- 
ley and Browning worked within a tradition and convention, 
the Italianate classicizing renaissance tradition which they 
themselves did much to exhaust and which has long been 
finally spent. They both instinctively, and prior to expres- 
sion, translated their material into the symbolic terms of 
that great tradition in which they lived and moved. To 
attempt to write in that tradition today is to become quite 
hollow, to be feebly decorative at best. One can imagine 
Mr. Cale Young Rice permanently abroad, but neither Mr. 
Robinson nor Mr. Frost; Mr. Robert Chambers, like the 
late Marion Crawford, could weave his tales anywhere; Mr. 
Dreiser settled at Alt-Aussee or Mr. Anderson ensconced on 
the hills of Capri would be neither happy, productive, nor 
at home. The case of Henry James is immensely, as he 
would have said, to the point. His work at its best is ex- 
quisite. But it is, after all, only exquisite. A fatal Alex- 
andrianism is its mark. Byron, another expatriate, took 
through the Continent the “pageant of his bleeding heart.” 
Henry James dragged about Europe the spectacle of a faint 
distaste, a fastidiousness without energy. 

It has all happened before. Longfellow went abroad 
in one generation, went during his own formative period, 
and came back writing like Uhland at his feeblest; in a 
far later generation Henry Harland went to Paris with the 
result that the stories in “Grey Roses” are, after all, not 
so good as Daudet even at his most sweetish moments. I 
forget neither Mr. Pound nor Mr. T. S. Eliot. Nor do I 
question their talent. But Mr. Pound rewrites a minor 
Latin poet and Mr. Eliot produces macaronic verses. 

The very youngest generation of expatriates whose 
work appears in Broom and Secession and SiN all belong 
to the eternal Alexandrians. It is their aim, to quote a 
young friend of mine, to get away “from the realistically 
convincing and true to life” and to stress “the more rhetori- 
cal properties of letters.” They play with letters as an 
earlier simpler generation played with elaborate acrostics. 
It is a delightful game for the player. Its connection with 
literature is slight. It has been in all ages the refuge of 
those who have more taste than talent, more cleverness 
than creative vitality. And, by a pathetic irony, that most 
advanced Europe for which, presumably, these young 
rhetoricians write persists in reading Whitman and Sin- 
clair Lewis. For Europe naturally has a good memory. It 
remembers the Greek rhetors who played with certain prop- 
erties of letters so very long ago; it remembers the acros- 
tics; it knows the DaDa was half a sign of exhaustion and 
half sheer blague. Both Werfel and Duhamel are terribly, 
agonizedly concerned with life. Even expressionism is dead 
in Europe. In brief, this whole question of the artist in 
America has been raised primarily by youths who, in their 
innocence, are striving after a moment in the literary his- 
tory of Europe which Europe itself has almost forgotten. 

I shall be committing no indiscretion if I report how 
Sinclair Lewis told me in Vienna the other day that it 
was time for him to go home and refresh within himself 
the feeling of American life, nor if I repeat the story of 
how Miss Millay, intensely charmed by the freedom and 





variety of existence in Europe, suddenly declared that, for 
creative purposes, life didn’t “smell right”; and hurried 
home. The authentic artist in letters has no ultimate 
choice. The landscape, language, life of his country are his 
material, his work, the body of his creative self. 

This is not to say that it is easy for the artist to live 
in America. Nor does it apply to the practitioners of al! 
the arts. The musician cannot, for instance, exist with- 
out Europe. He cannot master his technique at home; he 
cannot ally himself with the fundamental traditions and 
moods of his art. But the comparative and immediate uni- 
versality of his medium gives him an initial freedom. The 
writer who can attain universality only at the price of an 
original home-rootedness must make the best of his given 
environment. He must, in America, through the activity 
of a rational opposition, liberate his soul from the heavy 
pressure of the fundamentalists, the rabid moralists, the 
stupid censors. He must try to take a long view and pos- 
sess his soul in peace. It is possible to live a decent and 
moral artistic life even in America. It may take more 
courage than it is always comfortable to exercise. The 
artist can be consoled by the reflection that his conflict to- 
day may ease some better man’s tomorrow. Of course, if 
he is a mere littérateur and wants midnight cafés and end- 
less conversation and cénacles and movements, he will feel 
lonely and dispirited in America. The artist, though he 
may like and relish all these things at times, is utterly inde- 
pendent of them. The great European writers live as quiet 
and withdrawn a life as their American colleagues. They 
are the reverse of gregarious. I can imagine no better 
place for high creative activity than a New England village 
or one in the lake country of southern Wisconsin. The 
artist could not be happy in the lynching belt, but neither 
could he be in Poland or Hungary. “Even in a palace life 
may be well lived.” Even in a Cincinnati flat poetry may be 
well written. The prospect from a Venetian window will 
be richer and lovelier. But the plumbing will be dreadful. 
And I am not so sure whether in the long run and to an 
American artist the plumbing is not as important as the 
prospect. Our spirits are housed in bodies and our bodies 
are dependent on time and place and circumstance. All 
artists everywhere should visit the countries of their 
dreams. But they must live at home. 


All That by Any Feat of Light 


By RAYMOND HOLDEN 


All that by any feat of light appears 

Is now upon his eyes. The circle of sound 
Converges at his ears, and on the ground 
His footfall lays its tangents without fears. 
He, that without the sheaving cord of her, 
Loose and unpropped, went with the different airs, 
Now stands erect and ripeningly wears 

The shift of those that broke him with their stir. 
And no one, no one, not with any word 

Knows how to gather into breath the name 

Of that which she has worked, who purely heard 
The rustle of his scattered straws that came 
Across a bitten field—who, unrewarded, 

Held them and lent her life to keep them corded. 
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Books 


First Glance 


AURELIEN DIGEON permitted his study of “The 
e Novels of Fielding’ (Dutton: $4.50) to be trans- 
lated into English in the hope, he says, that the book 
“might persuade a few more of his [Fielding’s] country- 
men to turn again to one of the greatest writers ever pro- 
duced by their race.” For “although one cannot say that he 
is neglected by English readers today, he does not seem to 
enjoy his full share of glory.” M. Digeon, I venture to say, 
is mistaken upon this not too important point. Fielding 
may still be missing his full share of glory, since that is 
very great; but he is so far from being neglected, at least 
in the United States, that I doubt if any old novel is read 
as often now as “Tom Jones” is, or universally ranked so 
high. Several recent editions testify to a renewed demand 
for Fielding’s masterpiece, and it has not been so long 
since Professor Wilbur Cross’s most copious and panegyri- 
eal “History of Henry Fielding” stated for once and all 
the claims of the novelist upon this generation. So that 
M. Digeon’s study of the four famous novels, if it did no 
more than call attention to their existence and their ex- 
cellence, would be superfluous—interesting enough, of 
course, as a tribute from France, and welcome enough 
as a sign that Fielding’s vogue abroad, always considerable, 
had not died; but hardly calling for translation into the 
language out of which it had drawn its substance. 

M. Digeon, however, has a few new things to say, and 
he has a new way of saying them. Fielding has seldom 
or never been subjected to subtle analysis and delicate ap- 
preciation by a critic of his own race. Perhaps because 
he is so clear and satisfactory a writer, perhaps because he 
has been so hugely and obviously a success, he has been paid 
for the most part with common coin. Englishmen and 
Americans without number have indicated their helpless- 
ness before “Tom Jones,” and this is high praise; few 
have taken the trouble to trace the history of its author’s 
genius through all the books in which it manifested itself. 
Professor Cross by his very amplitude produced a biog- 
raphy which had many of the qualities of Fielding himself; 
yet the scale upon which he worked prevented him, it 
would seem, from saying the last, the subtlest word upon 
many a point. Professor Cross must remain for a long 
time the standard critic as well as the standard biographer 
of Fielding. M. Digeon, however, must also be remembered 
as one who added a valuable chapter upon the precise na- 
ture of Fielding’s temperament, upon the fine truth of his 
art. With remarkable penetration he has written the sepa- 
rate history of this artist’s advance through “Joseph An- 
drews,” “Jonathan Wild,” “Tom Jones,” and “Amelia,” 
pointing out parallelisms and discovering interrelations by 
the way. He has actually found something fresh to say 
about the rival careers of Fielding and Richardson. No 
one, not even Professor Cross, has surpassed him in under- 
standing and love of Parson Adams. And he has made a 
distinct contribution to his subject in those scattered para- 
graphs which trace the precipitation of Fielding’s moral 





ingredient. The parodist who wrote “Joseph Andrews,” 
the ironist who wrote “Jonathan Wild,” the moralist who 
wrote “Tom Jones’’—these, mingling with the Bow Street 





justice, became the moralizer who wrote “Amelia.” “Thus 
bit by bit the magistrate in him was killing the artist.” 
Thus the humanitarian whose magistracy, according to 
Mrs. Dorothy George, “marks a turning-point in the social 
history of London” ceases to be the prose Homer whose 
narratives determine the whole history of an art. 

Professor Cross’s ‘‘Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,” 
regrettably out of print for several years, now reaches a 
new edition in two handsome volumes roughly uniform 
with the three volumes of the “Fielding” (Yale University 
Press: $7). In addition to many minor changes in the text 
there are a number of hitherto unpublished letters, includ- 
ing all of those contained in Sterne’s “letter-book.” No 
new edition could have been more welcome. 

MARK VAN DOREN 


The British Parliamentary Scene 


The Public Life. By J. A. Spender. F 
Two volumes. $10. 


A. Stokes Company. 


7 O formal study of the theory of the English constitution, or 
. of the recent political history of the country, will be half so 
useful to American students of English politics as these two 
volumes. For many years the editor and chief political writer 
of the most influential liberal daily in London, the Weetminater 
Gazette, Mr. Spender had unequaled access to the governing 
mind in the Liberal Party, and himself played a considerable 
part in molding the opinion and policy of government C) 
personal acquaintance with many of the leading figures in the 
political scene for some forty years has given him that inside 
view and warm appreciation of personalities so essential to the 
interpretation of political history in any country. 

His chief theme is the House of Commons, the center of 
legislative and executive government, the great arena of debate 
and education in British methods of political conduct. After 
briefly tracing the streams of politics which from the early 
eighteenth century onward converged upon the House of Com 
mons and made it the supreme authority, he illustrates the !ife 
of Parliament by a series of skilful portraits of the great par 
liamentarians of the nineteenth century, bringing the galiery 
up to date by personal appreciations of the party leaders of our 
time. We thus see parliamentary government as an organism 
drawing sustenance from hidden sources in established usages 
and public sentiments and adapting itself with greater ease than 
could be expected to the needs of new times. Mr. Spender is at 
his best when assessing the qualities and defects of Parliament 
men. 

Punch bears out his shrewd remark that “the British people 
seem even to like slightly ridiculous qualities in their heroes” — 
something that lends itself to caricature. There is more im- 
portance than at first appears in his observation: “It is an 
ingrained habit of the British people to regard their politicians 
as ‘sportsmen’ and to apply the sporting code to a large part 
of their abilities.” High intellectual integrity and nice scrupu- 
losity are out of place in the game of politics. Deportment 
plays a great part in determining success or failure. But Mr. 
Spender has a great opinion of the working honesty and effi- 
ciency of the parliamentary system. There is plenty of loose 
logic in his methods and procedure. British statesmen seldom 
or never attempt to work out abstract principles or long-time 
policies. A good deal of instinct, art, genius needed for 
success in the game. For though Mr. Spender professes great 
veneration for the House, and imputes a high level of public 
spirit to most of its leaders, he leaves us with the feeling that 
except in rare moments of national emergency the scene is one 
of a great game. For the majority of members of the House 
politics is certainly not a science, or an expert profession, or a 
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spiritual calling. If expert knowledge is required for the use 
of Parliament, it must be provided from outside. Common 
sense, a certain clarity of intelligence and speech, and general 
experience in the handling of affairs are sufficient for the 
intellectual equipment even of a great parliamentary leader. A 
Gladstone, a Morley, or a Balfour may possess a higher brand of 
intellectualism, but if they apply it to politics, at any rate in 
the House of Commons, they are likely to go wrong. So, too, 
with high ideals and enthusiasms: they are out of keeping 
with the gray atmosphere of the place. 

To many readers the most informing part of Mr. Spend- 
er’s book is his discussion of the relations between politicians 
and the press, and the part played by the latter in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. He notes the growing commercialism and 
sensationalism of the general press of the country as a distinct 
peril to political education, but consoles his readers with the 
reflection that “the British people have something in them 
which resists all the experiments of the writing tribe.” This 
“something” gave to the Liberals the sweeping victory of 1906, 
with almost the entire press against them. The Labor Party 
has made its recent great advances with very little newspaper 
backing. But his account of the rapid recent development of 
the art of press propaganda in Britain and elsewhere leaves 
us with an uneasy feeling that a press which gave “what the 
public wants” is everywhere giving place to one which gives 
“what the public can be made to think it wants”—something 
different and much’ more dangerous. 

Mr. Spender is frankly disconcerted by the appearance of 
the Labor Party. Parliament, as he sees it, can only be properly 
conducted on two-party lines. A third party, if it has come to 
stay, is extremely inconvenient, inviting weak and short gov- 
ernments, awkward “arrangements,” and possibly a “bloc” sys- 
tem such as prevails upon the Continent. So long, however, as 
three effective parties exist Mr. Spender sees Liberalism as the 
golden mean between a reactionary or unprogressive Toryism 
and a revolutionary Laborism. Here one approaches the limita- 
tions of our guide. In his discussions of the economics and the 
ethics of government he fails to appreciate the necessity of the 
rise of the third party, by reason of certain deep inherent and 
permanent defects of English liberalism. The theme is too 
large for adequate discussion here. But the failure of the Lib- 
eral Party and its governments throughout its period of pros- 
perity and power even to approach, much less to solve, the 
vitally important problems gathered under the caption The 
Condition of the People convinced the dawning intelligence of 
the working classes that they could not expect to get from liber- 
alism the substance of the Liberty and Equality for which it 
professed to stand. Mr. Spender is himself no belated adherent 
of the old Manchesterism, is not tied up to narrow laissez-faire 
individualism, and is even ready for considerable experiments 
in the relations between capital and labor as regards distribu- 
tion of income and control of industry. But I do not think he 
adequately realizes either the intricate ramifications of economic 
injustice or the difficulties of getting voluntarily from the mas- 
ter classes an adequate surrender of that personal power which 
is prized more highly even than the property with which it is 
so closely linked and through which it is so strongly exercised. 
But, then, neither do I think that foreign policy, and the safety 
of civilization which hinges thereon, can be safely trusted in 
the future, any more than in the past, to statesmen such as 
those who made and consolidated the Triple Entente, trapped 
the British nation unwittingly into the Great War, and con- 
trived a peace so thickly sown with the seeds of folly, hatred, 
and misery as to overtax the wisdom of our new generation of 
statesmen in their efforts to escape its consequences. But these 


differences of opinion with Mr. Spender do very little to abate 

my admiration for the profundity of knowledge, force of under- y 
standing, and firmness of judgment which distinguish every 
chapter of his admirable treatise. 


J. A. Hopson 





Yazoo’s Favorite 


An Old-Fashioned Senator: A Story-Biography of John Sharp 
Williams. By Harris Dickson. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2. 

o- months ago, essaying a literary survey of the Re- 
public, I animadverted sadly upon the dreadful barrenness 

of the great State of Mississippi. Speaking as a magazine 

editor, I said that I had never heard of a printable manuscript 
coming out of it. Speaking as a frequenter of the Athenian 
grove, I said that I had never heard of it hatching an idea. 

Instantly there was an uproar from Iuka to Pascagoula. 
The vernacular press had at me with appalling yells; there 
were demands from the Ku Klux that I come down to Jackson 
and say it again; Kiwanis joined the Baptist Young People’s 
Society in denouncing me as one debauched by Russian gold. 
Worse, the indigenous intelligentsia had at me, too. Emerging 
heroically from the crypts and spring-houses where they were 
fugitive from Rotary, they bawled me out as ignorant and in- 
famous. Had I never heard, they demanded, of Harris Dick- 
son, the Mississippi Balzac? Had I never heard of John Sharp 
Williams, the Mississippi Gladstone? 

I had, but remained unmoved. I continue unmoved after 
reading Balzac’s tome on Gladstone. It is, in its small way, 
a tragic book. Here, obviously, is the best that Mississippi 
can do, in theme and treatment—and it is such puerile, blowsy 
stuff that reviewing it realistically would be too cruel. Here 
the premier literary artist of Mississippi devotes himself con 
amore to the life and times of the premier Mississippi states- 
man—and the result is a volume so maudlin and nonsensical 
that it would disgrace a schoolboy. The book is simply mush 
—and out of the mush there emerges only a _ third-rate 
politician, professionally bucolic and as hollow as a jug. 

Yet this Williams, during his long years in Congress, 
passed in Washington as an intellectual. Cloak-room and bar- 
room gossip credited him with a profound education and very 
subtle parts. Such ideas, when they prevail in Washington, 
perhaps need and deserve no investigation; the same astute 
correspondents who propagated this one now couple Dr. Cool- 
idge with Aristotle and Pericles. But maybe there was some 
logic in it, after all; Williams, at some time in the past, had 
been to Heidelberg and knew more or less German and French. 
That accomplishment, in a Southern politician, was sufficient 
to set the capital by the ears. So the Williams legend grew, 
and toward the end it rose to the dignity of a myth, like that 
of Dr. Taft’s eminence as a constitutional lawyer. Even 
the learned hero’s daily speeches on Teutonic mythology during 
the war did not drag him out of Valhalla himself. The press 
gallery gaped and huzzahed. 

But the Heidelberg chapter in Mr. Dickson’s book leaves 
the myth rather sick. It starts off, indeed, with a discon- 
certing couplet: 

In Germany ‘twas very clear 
He’d leave the rapiers for beer. 

And what follows is distressingly silent about cultural 
accretions. Young Williams’s main business at Heidelberg, it 
appears, was putting the abominable Prussian Junker in their 
place. They naturally assumed that their American fellow- 
student could be thrown about with impunity. Encountering him 
on the sidewalk, they tried, in the manner made historic by 
the Creel Press Bureau, to shove him off. Presently one of 
these fiends in human form came melodramatically to grief. 
Williams challenged him, and, “according to Prussian ethics,” 
named the weapons—pistols. A shock, indeed! The monster 
expected sabers, at which he was diabolically expert, but Wil- 
liams didn’t “intend to go home with his face all slashed, 
and have folks jeer at him for getting his jaw cut on a beer 
glass.” Facing cold lead, the Prussian was so scared that he 
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Life and Letters of 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


Clara Barrus 


A splendid and realistic portrait done 
in the Boswellian manner by the physi- 
cian and confidante of the great natural- 
ist, and made up largely of extracts from 
his journals. J/llustrated, 2 volumes, 
boxed. Ready in October. 

$12.50 





NOTABLE 
FALL BOOKS 




















The Tale of 
GENJI 
Lady Murasaki 


“I find Murasaki’s narrative per- 
sistently reminding me of Fielding’s 
‘Tom Jones,’ with music by De- 
bussy. ... The story is vigorously 
alive. Its petals drift on eternal 
flesh and blood.... It reads like 
the wind.”—Witter Bynner in the 
New York Herald Tribune. $3.00 








ANDREW BRIDE 
OF PARIS 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 


How a brilliant and disillusioned 
young American went to Paris to 
live forever—and what happened 
then. $2.00 











SOAMES GREEN 
Margaret Rivers Larminie 


British critics are calling this de- 
lightful story “the nearest approach 
to Jane Austen that we have today.” 


$2.00 








A FOUNTAIN 
SEALED 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


“As clean cut and sensitive a piece 
of work as its author has ever 
done.”—Boston Transcript. Uniform 
with “The Little French Girl.” 

$2.50 











JOHN KEATS 
Amy Lowell 


“It is a notable biography and it is to 
this rather than to any other that the 
lover of Keats will turn.”—“Az” (George 
W. Russell) in the Jrish Statesman. 
“Criticism as refreshing in its rightness 
as it is titanic in its proportions.”—Mark 
Van Doren in the New York Herald 
Tribune. Lavishly illustrated, fifth large 
printing, 2 volumes, boxed. $12.50 


Ready October 23 
W ashington’s 
Diari 
It is with particular pleasure that 
we announce for publication in Octo- 
ber under the auspices of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association the first 
complete issue of the Diaries of 
George Washington, giving an illu- 
minating and authentic portrait of 
the Father of his Country, in his own 
words. Edited by John C. Fitz- 


patrick. Frontispiece, 4 volumes, 


boxed. $25.90 











Ready November 6 


Jefferson and 


Hamilton 
Claude G. Bowers 


The author of “Party Battles of 
the Jackson Period” vividly describes 
the memorable ten years’ struggle 
between Jefferson and Hamilton to 
determine whether or not this should 
be a Democratic Republic. 

Illustrated. $5.00 





Released for 
PUBLICATION 
Oscar King Davis | 


Written with extraordinary 


frankness 


{ 

‘ 

| 
giving new and unconventional glimpses | 
of such men as Koosevelt, Taft, Bever 
idge, Borah, La Follette, Hiram Johnson, | 
and Hughes, this book is of absorbing j 
interest as well as of rare hist al | 

value Illustrated 


Formative Period of the 








FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 
W. P. G. Harding 
Eight years a member and six 


years Governor of the Board, Mr. 
Harding is able to write with au 


thority the financial history of the 
United States from 1914 to 1922 
Illustrated $4.50 

‘ 








CITIES OF MANY MEN 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 


srilliant and delightful portraits 
of people in the public eye and of 
life in general during the last half | 
century in London. Paris, New 
York, and Chicago. Jilustrated. 
$5.00 


HERBS AND APPLES | 


Helen Hooven Santmyer | 
| 


A story of life in Ohio, told with 
a beautiful 











realism and passionate 


intensity. $2.50 








THE 











Hector C. Bywater 


A full and graphic account of the 
American-Japanese 
1931-33 written by the author of 
“Sea-Power in the Pacific” after 
prolonged study and investigation 

$2 5 
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WHAT'S O'CLOCK 
Amy Lowell 


“Poetry forever alive with the lawless- 
ness of fancy and the instinct of beauty. 
...A glittering sheaf of lovely things 
that you will read and read, and put 
aside to take up and read again.”—Boston 
Transcript. “Sedulous care of beauty 

. unerring instinct for the word, the 
phrase, the line."—New York Time 

$2.25 
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fired prematurely. Worse, he so lost his wits that he ad- 
dressed his antagonist as “Freiherr Williams.” That antago- 
nist fired into a snowbank. Some time later, having got all 
that was worth while out of Heidelberg, “he came sailing 
home full even then of his ultimate intention: he’d go in for 
politics, he’d become a professional politician.” 

A professional politician he remained for thirty years, 
always in office, first in the House and then in the Senate. 
His start was slow—he practiced law for a time—but once 
he was on the payroll he stayed there until old age was upon 
him. For a number of years he was Democratic leader in the 
House; twice he got the party vote for the Speakership. 
In the Senate he was technically in the ranks, but on great 
occasions he stepped forward. His specialties, toward the 
end, were the divine inspiration of Woodrow Wilson, the in- 
comparable valor of the American soldier, the crimes of the 
Kaiser, the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon, the godlike belli- 
cosity of the Confederate gentry, and the nature and functions 
of a gentleman. On these themes he discoursed almost every 
afternoon. The boys in the press gallery liked him, and he 
got plenty of space. Always his rodomontades brought forth 
dark hints about his esoteric learning, and the news that, next 
after Henry Cabot Lodge, he was the most cultivated man 
in the Senate. 

Mr. Dickson prints extracts from some of his speeches. 
Criticism, obviously, is an art not yet in practice in Missis- 
sippi, even among the literati. I used to read him in the Con- 
gressional Record; he was really not so bad as Dickson makes 
him out. His career, seen in retrospect, seems to have been 
mainly a vacuum. Once or twice he showed a certain fine 
dignity, strange in a Southern politician. He opposed the 
Prohibition frenzy. He voted against the bonus. But usually, 
despite his constant talk of independence, he ran with the party 
pack. For years a professional Jeffersonian, he brought his 
career to a climax by giving lyrical support to the Emperor 
Woodrow, who heaved the Jeffersonian heritage into the ash- 
can. During the La Follette uproar he was one of the most 
vociferous of the witch-burners. He passed out in silence, 
regretted for his rustic charm, but not much missed. 

I commend “An Old-Fashioned Senator” to all persons who 
are interested in the struggle of the South to throw off its 
cobwebs. Both as document and as work of art the book 
makes it very plain why Mississippi’s place in that struggle 
is in the last rank. H. L. MENCKEN 


“Ramsay Mac”’ 


Wanderings and Excursions. By J. Ramsay MacDonald. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3. 
YOU should have seen what a dinner we enjoyed in honor 
of “Ramsay Mac” on the night of May 22! When I say 
we, I mean that some two hundred of us went at the invitation 
of T. P. O’Connor, the redoubtable journalist and Irish patriot, 
Father of the House of Commons, and when I say what a din- 
ner, I do not refer to the food but to the quality of the guests. 
Leaders of all three political parties were there, and a crowd 
of men who take no interest in party politics at all—dramatists 
like James Barrie, actors like Arthur Bourchier, novelists like 
Jerome K. Jerome, poets like Binyon, economists like F. W. 
Hirst, and heaven knows what others! Such a gathering was 
proof of two remarkable facts at least: first, that in this 
country an honest man can always hope to overcome unpopu- 
larity in matters of opinion; and secondly, that Ramsay Mac- 
Donald possesses the power of exciting wide sympathy and 
affection. 
If that number of guests had been invited for such an 
occasion ten years ago, or even five years ago, hardly a dozen 
would have come. The rest would have written to plead other 


engagements, or would have asked T. P. O’Connor if he meant 





to insult them by inviting them to meet such a man—a man 
who had denounced the war, was a mere pacifist, and therefore 
no better than a traitor. But now it was all roses, roses, all 
cheers and rapture, all trying in vain to sing “He’s a jolly 
good fellow”’—a stupid doggerel that modest Englishmen al- 
ways try to sing while pretending they are not singing; which 
indeed calls for no pretense. And in the second place, the char- 
acter of the assembly, so representative of all that is distin- 
guished in English life, proved that our ex-Prime Minister i 
no mere politician bound to the formulae of his party but a 
man of fine nature, wide interests, and sweetly reasonable 
intellect. 

The same is proved by this little book—a book so different 
from anything that any previous Prime Minister could have 
written. Here we are shown a man whose most genuine delight 
is in the solitudes of wild nature, or in passing unobserved 
among strange peoples. I might almost say that so long as 
the nature or the peoples are utterly different from the poli- 
ticians of London and from the regions of London society h: 
is entirely happy. Last autumn I passed with him through 
north and midland England, and far away into South Wales. 
Even then I observed his delight in beautiful and uninhabited 
nature wherever we came through it. But we were in a motor, 
and afoot is for him the right way of going; and we were on 
a vast political campaign, and to shake off all thought of poli- 
tics is his delight. 

In the first part of these fascinating essays are collected 
short glimpses of walks or visits to his own native mountains, 
streams, and people. One immediately perceives the Scots- 
man’s devotion to his own land, so small, so varied, and so 
lovable. With shameless adaptation of Walter Scott I said >of 
MacDonald the other day: “His heart’s in the Highlands avoid- 
ing the deer.” Every line of these descriptive essays shows I 
was right in fixing what some in your country would perhaps 
denominate the “location” of his heart. Most of us children 
of the mountains are like that. We seem to be bodily present 
at work in London or Birmingham or some other hell-hole 
where busy manufacturers have made a wilderness and called 
it wealth. But we are really far away among our mountains 
and, in the words of a greater poet, “we hear lake water lap- 
ping with low sounds by the shore.” 

Ramsay MacDonald writes with almost (not quite) equal 
enjoyment of English scenes through which he has passed 
afoot, especially of England’s historic castles and scenes of 
splendid or terrible memories. Walking somewhere near Ban- 
bury not far from Oxford, he met the owner of an ancient 
castle who invited him to breakfast. The name is not men- 
tioned, but I think it must have been Compton Ricketts, the 
family home of the Lords of Northampton. He writes: 

Then we went through its myriad passages and stair- 
ways. This is the England of romance. The stairways 
are worn by the feet of many generations. Here kings 
slept, in this cupboard fugitives hid, at this altar men 
whose memories will live forever received sacrament. In 
a great barn-like room at the top a whole regiment slept 
before Edge Hill, and to a small isolated chamber ap- 
proached by a secret stairway came John Hampden, John 
Pym, Sir Harry Vane, Warwick, and Essex, to lay their 
plans. We walked away out of fairyland into peace—into 
the meadow and the corn land; along the obscured path- 
ways into the villages, the churches, the inns. 


Yes, that is England, and it pleases me to think that I 
too was in a sense present at that council in the Civil War. 
For John Hampden was my mother’s great (I don’t know how 
many greats) grandfather. But “our Ramsay Mac” does not 
limit himself to his own country or to mine. I suppose he has 
traveled further than any other prime minister on record, 
though Disraeli in his youth learned much about Palestine and 
the Near East. MacDonald, so far as I remember, is the first 
to have visited India and to have studied the problems of that 
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great semi-continent on the spot. Very few of our statesmen 
have taken that trouble. Curzon was, of course, an exception, 
and so was Montagu. But though John Morley always hoped 
to be Secretary for India, he never went there, and his actions 
when he actually became Secretary were often marred by his 
ignorance. MacDonald’s book on India, though small, is still 
a guide to Indian affairs. 

Besides, he has visited Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and the 
Caucasus, that glorious region inhabited by the noble Georgian 
race, now suffering under Russian Soviet tyranny much as I 
saw them suffering under the Russian Czar’s tyranny nearly 
twenty years ago. His sense is as keenly alive to the charm 
of history as to nature. In writing of Constantinople three 
years ago he says: 


There are places—sometimes great cities like Rome, 
sometimes only buildings like the Tower of London or the 
castles of Edinburgh and Stirling—into which time and 
event have breathed the breath of life and they have be- 
come as living souls. We think of them as brooding over 
their past and looking upon the generation around them 
with the detachment of one whose thoughts are fixed else- 
where, or with the pity of one who endures in the midst of 
a world that is fussing, fuming, and passing into a shadow. 


The man who can think and write like that can never be- 
come the ordinary dull politician or economist. It is, I think, 
that reserve of passionate sensibility, thought, and knowledge 
that gives him his influence over his opponents, and even over 
his followers and most intimate enemies—a far more difficult 
influence to maintain. The concluding chapters of the book 
deal with politics more directly. They are A Letter to a Young 
Liberal, A Letter to a Communist, and notes on Jean Jaurés 
and Keir Hardy. If one seeks knowledge of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s own political position and the difficulties that sur- 
round and threaten it, chiefly owing to his very knowledge and 
sweet reasonableness, one may find it in those chapters. 

HENRY W. NEVINSON 


A Modern Heracleitus 


Experience and Nature. By John Dewey. Chicago: Open Court 

Publishing Company. $3. 

ERACLEITUS was called the Dark, the Obscure, the Pro- 

found. His sayings were thought to be obscure, remarks 
Mr. Santayana, only because they were so disconcertingly pene- 
trating. After all, to be profound often means no more than 
being simple and naive, provided, of course, one is simple and 
naive enough. 

The readers of Mr. Dewey almost always complain that 
he is difficult to understand. The reason is that they fail to 
grasp the profound simplicity, the utter naivete of the man. 
Those who find their way into philosophy through the elaborate 
technique of epistemological analysis, or through the rigorous 
analysis of mathematics and physical science are too sophisti- 
cated to understand him. They expect to find in him more of 
the same kind of thing. But his philosophy is not the perpetua- 
tion of a tradition, it is not the further refinement of inherited 
doctrines, it does not move within the limits of customary dis- 
tinctions and conceptions. Like Francis Bacon’s, his philosophy 
is not a renovation but an innovation. 

The key to the understanding of Mr. Dewey lies in the 
grasping of a fundamental distinction, a distinction that runs 
through all of his writings and which gives point to his pene- 
trating criticisms of historical philosophy and sets the context 
for his original conclusions. There is an essential difference 
between the realm of being and having and acting on the one 
hand and the realm of interpretation and knowing on the other. 
There is much within experience that is of no cognitive sig- 
nificance and is entirely devoid of intellectual character. Any- 
one may distinguish between the act of picking up a glass of 


water and drinking it when one is thirsty and the act of 
reflecting upon water when the aim is to determine its proper- 
ties. The former act is primarily concerned with the action 
and moves in the realm of being; the latter is essentially a 
matter of reflection and moves in the realm of knowing. The 
life of reason is secondary to the life of action. Water exists 
primarily to be drunk, not to be thought about. Man is essen- 
tially a creature of action and only secondarily a creature of 
reflection. Reflection emerges in the course of man’s struggle 
to gain control over his environment. So long as things ade- 
quately serve our purposes we use them rather than think 
about them. It is only when their uses are insufficient and 
when their possession is precarious that they become objects 
of thought. That is to say, things are possessed before they 
are thought. Experience is primarily an affair of being and 
having, of suffering and enjoying, of loving and hating, of 
desiring and seeking. Not in thought but in action, not in infer- 
ence but in immediacy lies the substance of experience, while 
interpretation and cognition are its derivatives and secondary 
forms. The immediate data of experience are not ideas but 
the things we do and the things we have done to us. Reflection, 
which is a relatively late stage in experience, supervenes in 
order that the things we have may be had in a more secure 
and enduring form. 

In the previous writings of Mr. Dewey this separation of 
our knowing experience from our having and enjoying experi- 
ence has been developed largely on the side of its implications 
for a theory of logic. The outstanding feature of the present 
book is the systematic development of the implications of ‘the 
distinction for a theory of nature and metaphysics. 

The metaphysical aspects of experience may be described 
from the standpoint of either of the terms in this distinction; 
that is, from the standpoint of the direct and immediate quali- 
ties of experience when taken on the level of action or from 
the standpoint of reflection when things are taken in the con- 
text of analysis. Now, which of these two approaches yields 
a more penetrating insight into the character of existence and 
nature? Do we discover more about the ultimate character of 
reality through intellectual analysis or through pointing to 
those aspects of nature and life which portray themselves on 
the level of prereflective experience? 

Traditional metaphysics has almost without exception 
arrived at its conclusions through the indirect method of reflec- 
tion. What things are has been an inference guided by logic. 
The dialectical movement of thought has been carried over and 
made the basis for an interpretation of the processes of nature. 
And since inference and interpretation have been thought to be 
the elementary and universal forms of all experience, the result 
has been to identify metaphysics with logic and consequently to 
deduce a theory of reality from a theory of thought. 

Now, the naivete of Professor Dewey, the naivete that is 
so confusing to those readers who have been trained to trust 
the method of idealistic logic, is his simple acceptance of the 
stirrings and perturbations of immediate and non-reflective 
experience as directly existential and truly metaphysical. The 
entire book may be said to be an analysis of the metaphysical 
implications of non-reflective experience. It is based on the 
firm belief that the aspects of immediate having and direct 
enjoying are a lucid revelation of the ultimate character of 
reality. He attempts to tell us what things are when taken on 
the level of action. Life as immediately lived is in part stable 
and in part precarious, it has its consummations and its finali- 
ties as well as its frustrations and its anticipations. These 
qualities of experience are inwrought into the very structure 
of nature. 

So much, then, is clear. Since there is a fundamental dis- 
tinction between being and knowing, we can hardly expect to 
encounter being in the realm of knowing. Since metaphysics 
is an affair of existence, if we want to know what existence is 
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we must face existence where it is. But a traditional diffi- 
culty arises. Is not experience a personal and subjective affair, 
and how will an analysis of experience reveal anything of im- 
portance about the nature of external reality? Do we not need 
a dialectic to enable us to pass from experience to nature, just 
as the idealistic logic required an epistemological technique to 
bridge the gap between thought and reality? According to 
Mr. Dewey, there is no difficulty here at all. Nature and ex- 
perience are continuous. Non-reflective experience is an exten- 
sion and projection of nature into the realm of man. Sensa- 
tion is a natural event. Sense data, therefore, are not subjec- 
tive modifications of consciousness, discontinuous with the outer 
world of physical reality; they are transparent objects in the 
natural world. And so, too, our emotions, by overflowing and 
suffusing inanimate existence, inextricably bind natural objects 
to human experience; and thus, by making aesthetic objects 
truly existential, not only is nature embraced by experience 
but metaphysics becomes one with the humanities. It is just 
this that constitutes the naivete of Mr. Dewey. And it is for 
this reason that anthropology and aesthetics afford a more 
instructive approach to metaphysics than mathematics and 
physical science. But nature also generates intelligence. It 
does not follow, however, that man as a reflective being com- 
prehends nature and finds his place therein. The function of 
intelligence is not to contemplate nature, nor, as has so often 
been done, to contemplate, in moments of exceptional dialecti- 
cal lucidity, those ideal projections which express nothing but 
the illusion of the eternal and the final. Intelligence is not an 
end in itself; its function is to guide experience, to make the 
nature in man more secure, more stable, more like ourselves, 
more worth the having. 

But all of this is not to naturalize man; it is to humanize 
nature. It is just this warm sympathy, even with objects inani- 
mate, that makes Mr. Dewey the kindliest and must humane of 
living philosophers. M. T. McCiure 
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ISTORY such as these volumes represent is one of the great 

peace-making factors in the modern world. They are not 

only well-balanced and judicial; they do in a real sense explain 
the spiritual ethos we call nationality. Their scope is wide; and 
the forces they attempt to assess are not often brought upon the 
same plane of discussion. But the more widely they are read 
the more chance there is of this old and feverish Europe becom- 
ing not only conscious of its common interests but able to plan 
for the realization of those common interests in the form of 
institutions. 

Of the two volumes before us, good as Mr. Gwynn’s is, Mr. 
Gooch’s is by far the more remarkable; indeed, it is not too 
much to say that there is no other living scholar who could have 
written it. It has all Mr. Gooch’s width of learning, his pas- 
sionate toleration, and his power to see events as the embodi- 
ment of ideas. No other volume on post-war Germany is likely 
to give the reader so fair or so full an insight into the forces at 
work there. If it has a fault, it is that Mr. Gooch’s generosity 
of temper sometimes tempts him into excessive eulogy. It is 
very difficult for a sober scholar to take Rudolf Steiner seri- 
ously. If he had eloquence, he belonged to the school which 
mistakes great platitudes for institutions in operation. So, too, 
with Keyserling. Five or six years from now I believe that the 
uncritical enthusiasm which has been lavished upon his “Diary” 
will be ashamed of itself; and it will emerge that the value of 
the book lies less in its own qualities than in the index it pro- 
vides to the fevered mind of the Germany which greeted it. I 
could, indeed, venture to wish that the pages given to these elo- 
quent but windy philosophers had been devoted to a fuller expo- 
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sition of Troeltsch and Max Weber, emphatically two of the 
great thinkers of our time. But Mr. Gooch is, of course, entitled 
to his own emphasis; and I cannot more fitly praise this volume 
than by saying that it is worthy even of his reputation. 

Mr. Gwynn’s volume is much more a personal essay on the 
present tendencies in Ireland, with some historical analysis as 
their perspective. It is a most illuminating and interesting 
pook. It is not, perhaps, overoptimistic in outlook; but to 1 
cile the sentiment of North and South does not invite to opti- 
mism. What, I think, Ireland most needs is an improvement in 
the standards of her education. She has now much that a mere 
Englishman must envy. Her leading figures are all young. 
Her thinkers are not either divorced from the main stream of 
life or regarded, in their public adventures, as negligible and 
eccentric artists. Her freedom, moreover, seems to be giving her 
relief from the predominating grip of the priesthood. A new 
Ireland is in travail, and it is difficult not to believe that it will 
be a great Ireland. There is something fine and arresting in 
the experimental temper with which she 
great tasks; and nothing, as Mr. Gwynn sees, is more hopeful 
than the way in which a political revolution has had, imme- 
diately, consequences of social import. No one, looking at the 
grim racial bigotry of Ulster, would dare to say that the new 
Ireland is safe; but no one, either, could deny that her prospects 
are brighter than, half a decade ago, one would have dared to 
hope. HAROLD J. LASKI 
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fairly independent literary development. During the early dec- 
ades of the last century the people just beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, and at a later period the people of the Pacific slope, 
found themselves cut off from a ready supply of books and 
periodicals and from a sufficient opportunity to print 
own writings; and they endeavored to meet their needs by the 
establishment of literary and publishing centers within their 
own borders. With the opening of easier means of communi- 
cation these centers lost their importance, and the region they 
had served became tributary to the national literary centers 
of the East. These sectional movements were, however, in- 
teresting phenomena, significant not so much for the intrinsic 
importance of the writings produced as for the fact that the 
Western element in American literature was for a time self- 
isolated and offered itself in a relatively unadulterated state for 
analysis. It is the older, the less self-conscious, and by far the 
more significant though not the more picturesque of these 
movements that Mr. Rusk has chosen for study. 

These two volumes are clearly the work of a man to whom 
scholarly compilation is a labor of love. Only a student who 
has himself worked in some small part of the same field can 
appreciate the size of his undertaking. His results are pre- 
sented simply, wholly without sectional prejudice, and in a 
manner that gives confidence in the accuracy of his statements 
of fact and usually in the soundness of his few conclusions. 
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the treatment of the accounts of British travelers being espe- 
cially full; and there is much information about matters only 
incidentally related to literature. Detailed accounts of news- 
papers and magazines, with data regarding publishers as well 
as editors, are given in one of the longer chapters. A hundred 
pages are devoted to the Drama. Of these, nine pages tell of 
the principal plays produced, with statistics of the number of 
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performances ofeach; eight pages enumerate with slight criti- 
cal comment “plays on Western life and by Western writers”; 
the rest of the chapter treats such matters as the history of 
dramatic performances and their financial successes and fail- 
ures, the careers of actors and of managers, the buildings used 
as theaters, the manners of Western audiences. In the chap- 
ters on Fiction and on Poetry there is relatively little critical 
evaluation. The author has apparently preferred to adhere to 
unquestionable fact and to avoid as much as possible the ex- 
pression of opinion of any kind. There is almost no attempt 
to give a summary of tendencies, to show the probable in- 
fluence of Western writings before 1840 on later American 
literature, or even to trace the working of forces that must have 
been operative during the pioneer period itself. 

It would be unfair to complain that Mr. Rusk has not writ- 
ten a book of a different kind, when he has given us a treatise 
that is so valuable. Still one cannot restrain the desire to 
encounter him, to ply him with questions, conscious that, al- 
though his impressions might not have the certainty of the facts 
that he relates, his acquaintance with the subject would make 
them immensely valuable. What, for example, of Western 
oratory? It is spoken of only as florid, with varieties of 
grandiloquence perhaps derived from (different sections of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Was there nothing that pointed toward the 
manner of Lincoln’s debates? Lincoln delivered his important 
utterances later, but by the close of Mr. Rusk’s period he was 
a man past thirty, and his tastes and ideals must have been 
fairly well established. Must we think of him as sui generis? 
Or was the Western spirit itself developing, along with the 
turgidity of revivalist preachers and ranting jury lawyers, a 
feeling for the plain happily phrased appeal to reason and 
common sense? Again, what models, aside from the inevitable 
Scott and Byron, were chiefly followed by Western versifiers? 
Mr. Rusk refrains from commenting on even the most con- 
spicuous imitations in manner and matter, such as that of 
Wigglesworth’s “Day of Doom” in the selection from William 
Downs. To be more general, what were the distinctive marks 
found in these Western writings, so that we may search for 
them in the literature of the next generation, when the writers 
of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were publishing in 
Boston and New York? 

In the last chapter the author seems to imply a mild sur- 
prise that so much attention was given by Western writers 
to contemporary English literature. This was in reality what 
was most to be expected. Western literature was not pri- 
marily produced, like that of the Hartford Wits in the pre- 
ceding century, because of the feeling that the West must make 
a great contribution to the world, but to a great extent because 
local needs required to be supplied. ‘True, the Westerner was 
patriotic, and wished the world to know of the region that he 
was developing; but he also felt keenly his isolation, was 
troubled by it, and sensitive over it. One of his desires was 
to read promptly the latest best sellers of London and New 
York, or to read about them if they could not themselves be 
made available. The departments of literary intelligence in 
Western periodicals are often ludicrous in their inadequacy 
and in their dependence on slight and roundabout sources of 
information, but they show great and genuine eagerness to 
know what is happening in the world of letters. If the re- 
viewer may hazard an impression based on studies still in- 
complete, the literary criticisms in Western magazines, though 
often written by men of inadequate scholarship and training, 
are on the average more earnest, more sincere, less devoted to 
an exhibition of cleverness and to the exploitation of prejudices, 
than are those of their Eastern contemporaries. 

A comprehensive bibliography of Western publications oc- 
cupies the greater part of the second volume. Both this and 


the historical chapters will be invaluable to every future student 
of Western American literature. 


With these aids and this in- 
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centive it may be expected that other workers, it is to be hoped 

under Mr. Rusk’s guidance, will scon resolve some of the 

critical questions that he has refrained from discussing. 
WILLIAM B. CAIRNS 


Olive Schreiner in Part 


The Letters of Olive Schreiner; 1876-1920. Edited by S. C. 
Cronwright-Schreiner. Little, Brown and Company. $v. 
HE English edition of these letters appeared last year. All 
of the important English papers reviewed it at a fair 

length, and though some of them praised the editing of the 

letters and some did not, all of them seemed to believe that the 

“real Olive Schreiner” stood here revealed. Some found the 

revelation extraordinarily interesting, others found it discon- 

certing and lamentable. All seemed perfectly satisfied that the 
actual letters contained in this volume were a fair and repre- 
sentative collection and reflected truthfully the personality as 

a whole of the writer. 

The English reviewers were gravely mistaken, and their 
mistake has led them to countenance and to perpetuate a cruel 
injustice to the memory of a very great woman. Had they 
known her better the grotesque caricature which emerges from 
the pages of this large, handsome, plausible volume would have 
been immediately apparent; had they been more at leisure it 
might have occurred to them to classify the letters presented. 
The task, though laborious, would have yielded interesting re- 
sults. Mr. Cronwright, who since the publication of his “Life 
of Olive Schreiner” has resumed his own name “except for 
literary purposes,” made his selection from a total of nearly 
six thousand letters. Out of these he printed extracts—he gives 
hardly any letter in full, and frequently prints a single sen- 
tence—from about nine hundred and fifty. About a hundred 
are addressed to himself, about two hundred to various friends 
and acquaintances, and the remaining six hundred, almost two- 
thirds of the volume, to Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

It is on the Havelock Ellis letters, inevitably, that the 
interest of the book is centered. Written mostly between the 
years 1884 and 1890, they form, even in the piecemeal editing, 
a human document such as rarely finds its way into print. The 
woman who wrote them was new to London, new to Europe, 
new even to her own recent fame. She was young and beauti- 
ful, and intensely alive, with that blazing vitality which flick- 
ered in her up to the day of her death. People she did not 
know at all were pestering her with visits and letters; the most 
distinguished men of her own day were eagerly seeking her 
acquaintance. First among these was Mr. Ellis. She found 
him exceedingly sympathetic; their friendship ripened rapidly. 
It is clear from the letters themselves that he wished to marry her; 
she did not, she then said, feel that she had the right to marry 
anyone. But she loved him very tenderly and trusted him abso- 
lutely. She wrote to him almost daily, sometimes oftener, and 
everything she experienced, thought, or suffered she poured out 
to him with the joyful abandon of one who, for the first time in 
her life, feels secure of an understanding and a loving hearing 
on all matters. Not that she was too often joyful. The physi- 
cal pain which clouded all her life was already a formidable 
thing to be endured; the ugliness and misery of a big city 
struck to her heart; she was overborne, as she was all her days, 
by the sorrows of her friends, the wrongs of this or that people 
or individual. Moreover, she was herself in a state of mental 
and spiritual ferment. To write whatever came into her head 
to Havelock Ellis rested and refreshed her. Whatever he wrote 
to her with the same freedom we are not in a position to know. 
But we do know, from her husband, that the correspondence 
continued long after her return to South Africa, and that it 
survived his marriage in 1891 and hers in 1894. In 1917, how- 
ever, when she was again in England, she began to beg him to 
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return or destroy her letters. She implored him, “even with 
tears,” says Mr. Cronwright, and adds that Mr. Ellis did finally 
agree to burn “her later letters.” I am in a position to state 
with certainty that she persisted fruitlessly to beg Mr. Ellis 
for the return or destruction of all the letters until the last 
months or so of her life. On her death, Mr. Ellis handed them 
over to her husband, with the result that is now before us. 

Of the publication of these letters it is difficult to write 
temperately. The appearance of almost any one of them in 
print would have seemed to the writer too horribly a violation 
of privacy to be imagined. How the two men whom she loved 
so beautifully and so loyally justify to their own hearts this 
violation of the rights of the helpless dead it is difficult to 
imagine. There is not, even for the most part, the excuse of 
any intrinsic interest. Many of the letters are mere cries of 
pain, explanations of the changing of an appointment, or loving 
inquiries. Here and there we do get a letter or a part of a 
letter which makes the great woman speak again, and of these 
someone who loves her might well compile a slender volume 
which it would be possible to read with a pleasure unqualified 
by the intolerable sense of eavesdropping which grows upon 
one as one reads Mr. Cronwright’s book. 

In them we have “the real Olive Schreiner,” the Olive 
Schreiner whom men and women in the four corners of the 
earth miss and mourn not less but more as the years pass with- 
out this incomparable friend, this wise and tender counselor. 
The title of Mr. Cronwright’s book is a shocking misrepresenta- 
tion. Leaving aside altogether the five thousand letters which 
Mr. Cronwright has not included, there are hundreds of letters, 
covering the same space of time, the existence of which must 
have been at least suspected by him and of which he has taken 
no steps to avail himself. Among these are letters to the Rt. 
Hon. J. K. Merriman, P. C., Mr. F. S. Malan, the Rt. Hon. 
W. P. Schreiner, her favorite brother, and General Smuts, in 
South Africa. In England the late Mr. Massingham, Sir Ray 
Lankester, Mrs. Drew, Lady Constance Lytton, and many others 
were her correspondents over long periods of time; and it is 
exceedingly unlikely that the whole mass of their correspon- 
dence has been destroyed. RuTtH S. ALEXANDER 
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A Topographical Dictionary to the Works of Shakespeare and 
His Fellow Dramatists. By Edward H. Sugden. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $21. 

Restoring Shakespeare. By Leon Kellner. 
$3.50. 

Shakespeare in France: Criticism: Voltaire to Victor Hugo. By 
C. M. Haines. Oxford University Press. $3.50. 

HESE three volumes, each excellent in its way, are repre- 

sentative of three kinds of Shakespearean scholarship. The 
first is a compilation of encyclopedic proportions, indispensable 
as a work of reference for the comparatively few people who 
will need it; the second is a severely technical textual study; 
the third is a graceful and humane essay in “comparative” lit- 
erature. The books have, then, nothing in common in method; 
their common purpose is to shed light upon Shakespeare. 

In beginning his “Topographical Dictionary” Professor 
Sugden (who has worked under the severe handicap of residence 
in the antipodes) intended to supply students of Shakespeare 
with a brief account of the places mentioned in the plays and to 
add illustrative quotations from contemporary dramatists; but 
the hunt for such parallel passages in the works of other play- 
wrights quickly revealed the fact that their place-names stood in 
need of elucidation. The scheme was consequently broadened 
to embrace the entire corpus of Tudor and Stuart drama, with 
additional examples chosen from the non-dramatic literature of 
the period, including all the place-names in Milton. The result 
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double columns. Only the employment of a system of drastic 
abbreviation of titles has held the work within these liberal 
bounds. The individual articles vary in length from a few lines 
to many pages, the more important (“London,” “England,” 
“France,” “Italy”) being subdivided and separately indexed. 
Obviously this is not a book to be read through consecutively; 
but for those who enjoy antiquarian lore it is something more 
than the work of reference which is its primary use. The scores 
of articles on the streets, shops, taverns, wells, gates, and dis- 
tricts of London are, for example, filled with interesting and pic- 
turesque information. Under the heading “Italy” we find not 
only historical and topographical allusions but also the national 
characteristics of the Italian people as reflected in the English 
drama, their dress and personal appearance, food and cookery, 
music and dancing, art, horticulture and literature, their pro- 
fessions, trades, and other occupations. The arrangement of 
such long and complicated articles is admirable. Judging from 
dozens of tests selected from obscure and recondite allusion 

in the plays, one may pronounce the “Dictionary” quite exhaus- 
tive. The printing, though the type is necessarily small, is im- 
peccable. Several contemporary maps and views of London are 
provided and there is an excellent “sketch map of the streets of 
Elizabethan London” on a large scale. 

Professor Kellner of the University of Czernowitz, after 
more than a decade of indefatigable research, now publishes his 
“critical analysis of the misreadings in Shakespeare’s works.” 
For some years it has been a commonplace of textual scholar- 
ship that the prime necessity for a student venturing upon the 
arduous task of “restoring” the true readings in the plays is a 
thorough knowledge of Elizabethan handwriting. The good old 
days of happy guess-work are gone forever. Various scholars, 
notably Mr. J. Dover Wilson, the editor of the “New Cambridge 
Shakespeare,” and the Dutchmen Van Dam and Stoffel, have 
obtained this needed equipment of paleographical knowledge 
before venturing to tamper with the text. That this is necessary 
in dealing with dramas and not so necessary for the emenda- 
tion of non-dramatic texts is of course due to the fact that the 
playwrights, having parted with all claims to their productions, 
had seldom any opportunity to correct the errors of the press. 
Most letters in the Elizabethan handwriting (whether “secre- 
tary,” “Italian,” or “mixed” script) are formed in a variety of 
ways. The forms of one letter very frequently resemble those 
of another or of more than one cther. The chances of error on 
the part of the printer setting up from manuscript were there- 
fore numerous, the more so when he used a transcript made 
from the author’s original text. Moreover, in faulty passages 
there is almost always the possibility of more than one plausible 
emendation, the letter b, for example, resembling h, k, l, t, or 
v. Professor Kellner’s exhaustive survey of all possible mis- 
readings of all letters, combinations of letters, abbreviations, 
wrong divisions of words, and the like results in a solid and 
invaluable sub-structure for the rebuilding of a correct text. 
When, however, he comes to the task of emendation, of “restor- 
ing Shakespeare,” he treads upon insubstantial ground. Besides 
tabulating those errors in quarto or folio which are corrected 
in one or the other text he lists all misreadings the corrections 
of which have been received into most or all modern editions. 
But he goes further and submits some 265 new “readings” dis- 
covered by himself. In the nature of the case it is unlikely that 
any one scholar could make so many successful emendations of 
Shakespeare’s text. Occasionally his suggestions are happy, 
though none is so happy as Mr. Dover Wilson’s “I think thee, 
Ariel” for “I thank thee, Ariel” (a change which Professor 
Kellner does not record). More often these new “readings” are 
of a flatness that can be accounted for only by the fact that 
English is not this scholar’s native tongue. “Rump-fed ronyon,” 
for example, may not be an altogether satisfying epithet as 
applied by the sailor’s wife to the witch, but Professor Kellner’s 
alternative, “ramp-seed ronyon,” will find few supporters. With 
more space at command scores of these emendations might afford 
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pleasant matter for discussion. It will be seen, then, that the 
value of this book lies in its thorough survey of the paleo- 
graphical data and in the general principles of emendation that 
it lays down rather than in the specific application of those 
principles. 

Mr. Haines’s book is the second instalment of the “survey” 
of Shakespeare’s fame in foreign lands undertaken by the 
Shakespeare Association. It deals with certain aspects only 
of the large problem of Shakespeare in France. For the most 
part it reworks soil that has often been turned over and treads 
upon familiar ground. There is, however, an understanding of 
the French “classical” point of view that has never before been 
very evident in the work of English scholars upon this subject. 
The gradual emergence of Shakespeare’s reputation and pres- 
tige from the early days of Voltaire’s patronizing interest, 
through the period of Voltaire’s bitter hostility, and on to the 
days of Chateaubriand and De Staél, is admirabiy traced; and 
the book ends with the Shakespearean vogue of the full- 
blown Romantics. SAMUEL C. CHEW 


Enough to Go Round 


Wages and the Family. By Paul H. Douglas. The University 
of Chicago Press. $3. 
7 HERE are about 30 million adult males gainfully employed 
in the United States. If you gave them all a wage suf- 
ficient to maintain a family of five at the level of the budget 
of health and decency, it would take 50 billion dollars. If 
you paid the women and children already gainfully employed 
at the health and decency level, it would take 8 billions more 
—a total wage bill for the country of 58 billions. Meanwhile 
the national income is about 70 billions. Ten per cent for sav- 
ings (new capital construction) knocks off 7 billions. Rent, 
interest, and profit knock off another 8 or 10 billions. Dif- 
ferentials for highly skilled workers above the basic rate knock 
off a final 7 billions. Twenty-two from 70 leaves 48 billions— 
or 10 billions short of meeting the minimum budget. No, there 
isn’t enough to go round. 

“But wait,” says Mr. Douglas; “I know there isn’t enough 
to go round, but that’s a cock-eyed way of stating the case.” 
As indeed it is. Your humble reviewer, following the lead of 
the learned family budgeteers, has used it repeatedly. But 
with Mr. Douglas’s book in hand, he makes haste to announce 
that he has been an ass. A statistical ass. For, as the author 
points out, if you paid all adult males the equivalent of the 
support for a family of five, and you paid the working women 
and children to boot, you would provide the support not for 
110 millions—the present population of America—but for 158 
millions, for 48 million non-existent people! Five to the family 
is not the average in real life—it is less than that; and there 
are some 9 million unmarried male workers with no families to 
support at all. 

Under capitalism to hold out for a family wage (of five) 
as a minimum for all adult male workers is an impossible goal 
in the opinion of Mr. Douglas. There simply isn’t the income 
available. Even if you took all the rent, interest, and profits 
away from the forthright captains of industry and instituted 
a sort of socialism, he doubts with learned statistical support 
if the budget could be met—with the necessary differentials 
for skilled workers. 

This is very logical, but I think there is an Ethiopian con- 
cealed somewhere. If we cut under the dollar signs and exam- 
ined the facts on the basis of the physical output of goods and 
services, a very different conclusion might be reached. The 
shifting of physical production—necessitated by the shift in 
purchasing power—to the necessities and plain comforts might 
conceivably produce a tremendous gain in real income, and 
throw all the neat tables out of gear. The industrial system 
would be a different thing altogether. 
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Edwin Bjorkman calls Aldous Huxley “the most interesting of 
the young writers in England,” and there are many who share 
that opinion. Here are engaging essays by Mr. Huxley on a 
rich variety of subjects that show him to be a very human, a 
very mellow person. : $2.00 
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Exquisitely wrought, refreshingly dif- 
nines ferent is the romance of the fragile 
youth Virginio—who lived and breathed although made of 
spun-glass—and of the bewitching fiery child Rosalba. A love 
theme as profound in its significance as it is delicate in its 
conception. By the author of “Jennifer Lorn.” $2.00 


+ + + 
An important novel by 


Cyril Home 
CRUEL FELLOWSHIP 


“This novel is true enough to be an indict- 

ment of society, of education, of sex supres- 

sion, of a thousand curable evils that may 

corrupt a human soul.”—N. Y. Herald 

Tribune. By the author of “Wife of the 

Centaur.” $2.00 
e+ & & 


A fine character study of a Southern negro 


PORGY by Du Bose Heyward 


The color and the slumbrous charm of Charleston pervade this 
dramatic story of negro life, that shifts from a bizarre negro 
funeral to scenes of poignant beauty, told with rare under- 
standing by an author who comes of an old Charleston family, 
and who is already well known as a poet. $2.00 
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Ballads and lyrics by 


Stephen Vincent Benet 
TIGER JOY 


Ballads of pirates and fiddlers, marshland and 
mountain, as well as the author’s famous 
ballad on King David, followed by quixotic 
love lyrics, make up this new collection of 
Mr. Benét’s verse. $1.75 
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But to go on with the author’s argument. Instead of fight- 
ing and striking for a hopeless goal, why not pool wage pay- 
ments on the basis of a decency budget of one for the bachelor 
worker, of two for the married childless worker, of three, of 
four, of five for the married worker with one or two or three 
children—and so on. A wage system based on living standards 
and the number of dependents, rather than a wage system based 
on the job, as at present. 

To many this may sound like a wild proposal. Yet every 
country in Europe is experimenting with it, as well as Australia. 
The thing is actually in operation for some 6 millions of work- 
ers. It is no academic arm-chair dream. The concrete cases 
are all laid before us. Mr. Douglas promises that the plan 
will eliminate poverty, prolong the school period of children, 
cut down infant mortality, brighten communities. I think he is 
probably right. 

But—from my own arm-chair—I wonder. If you are going 
to tinker with the price system in any such wholesale way, 
why not go the whole hog, coordinate industry on the basis of 
adapting production to human requirements (as we began to 
do in the war), cut out the 50 per cent margin of waste and 
leakage in industrial performance, and thus provide that as- 
sured abundance of physical goods of which dollar signs are 
only illusive shadows. 

Still, if employers can be jimmied into the former and not 
the latter, I’m for the author’s plan. But it must—as he well 
says—be administered under the joint control of employer and 
employee. Otherwise the Lord help organized labor. Finally, 
I have seldom read a book of research which was so concise, 
so logical in its development, and so blissfully short in its 
chapters. Stuart CHASE 


Terror and Furore 


Under the Black Flag. By Don C. Seitz. The Dial Press. $4. 


AIL, Don Seitz, chronicler of Braxton Bragg, of the glori- 
ously insolent Paul Jones, of bull-hearted buccaneers! Also 

look well to your laurels, all you who glory in the telling of 
tales of pikes and fusils and flashing cutlasses, of black-flag 
terrorists, of carbuncle-faced avengers, of grim-browed scoun- 
drels, of murderous plot and riot, of half-naked desperadoes 
most vehement, of tall black ships and sulphurous belching 
cannon! Look well to your laurels, I say, for here is a man 
most cunning in his work, who captivates the imagination, who 
parades no fine sentiments as do inefficient workmen, who 
paints vice and folly and recklessness in true colors, who exerts 
neither patronage nor favoritism, who tells his tale with enthu- 
siasm and is a stranger to wearisome ennui; a very noticeable 
man indeed to write a book of derring-do. And, be it said, Don 
Seitz has not retold old and worn tales such as are known to 
every high-spirited boy and to every man with a boy’s heart. 
His are rare tales of those who tried to make life luxurious for 
themselves at heavy cost, tales almost unknown except to spe- 
cialized students. To be sure he gives us Captain Kidd, but 
not Kidd of the ballad, the unworthy Kidd, the Kidd who, hav- 
ing played fast and loose with life, at the end warned solemnly 
with 

Come all ye young and old, see me die, see me die, 

Come all ye young and old, see me die, 

Come all ye young and old, 
You’re welcome to my gold, 
For by it I’ve lost my soul, and must die. 


Take warning now by me, for I must die, I must die, 
Warning take by me, for I must die, 

Take warning now by me, 

And shun bad company, 
Lest you come to hell with me, for I die. 


For your true pirate was not given to anchoring his con- 
science to a responsibility, nor to a discovery of something fine 
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and significant in death. Rather was he one not to be immured 
among conventions and received opinions, like that fire-flashing 
Boyga, who, being sentenced to death, tried to cheat the gallows 
by cutting his throat with the top of a tin can and was hanged 
while sitting in a chair; or like the hell-roarer who took a 
solid and defined position by leaping into the powder magazine 
with a lighted match; or like Master Roberts, who, taking a 
somewhat muddled view of religion, impounded a minister of 
the gospel to “make punch and say prayers for the pirates”; 
or like the martinet John Phillips, who aimed at order in dis- 
order and deplored the lack of discipline on pirate crafts; or like 
that London burglar who turned to buccaneering as a pastime 
and wrought with reckless valor; or like the eloquent Captain 
Misson, who talked about the “Yoak of Tyrannie”’; or like Joe 
Bradish, brisk and efficient man of business, who buried his 
jewels on Nassau Island in time of stress; or like Jack Martel, 
who had a nice taste for gold dust and elephant tusks; or like 
Quelch of Massachusetts, who flew a flag with “in the middle of 
it an Anatomy with an Hourglarse in one hand and a dart in 
the Hart with three drops of Blood proceeding from it in the 
other,” and dwelt upon his art with a certain gleesomeness; 
or like Bill Lewis the romantic, who, being given to drowse and 
brood, was at last murdered in his sleep; or like Tom White, 
the man of Devon, who, under soberer circumstances, might have 
been a pillar of society—or, to come to the end of a long story, 
like many another who sailed into action in the glory of music 
and banners, infinitely courageous, and often came out of the 
fray with decorations much damaged, valor not being alone on 
the side of the pirate. CHARLES J. FINGER 


Books in Brief 


Beatrice d’Este and Her Court. By Robert de la Sizeranne. 
Translated by Captain N. Fleming. Brentano’s. $3.50. 
“Although she belonged to that small number of women 
worthy of perpetual regret and eternal remembrance, such a 
premature death is not really a misfortune for her, for, since 
we must all die one day, those are more favored who die young 
aud who, after having lived through a happy youth, are igno- 
rant of the countless calamities of this sad world and the trials 
of old age.” So wrote Maximilian, King of the Romans, on 
the death of Beatrice d’Este to her husband, Ludovic the Moor; 
and his words are an epitaph not upon Beatrice only but upon 
the whole Renaissance. Dr. Charles Mayo remarked in a recent 
address that the average length of human life in the sixteenth 
century was thirty years. But what a day they had, these 
women of the house of Sforza! If it was brief, it was glorious. 
The splendor and wealth, the state and pageantry, the admira- 
tion and flattery that would have sufficed for a hundred women 
were crowded into their little span. The precious fabrics enu- 
merated in this volume make certain pages of it read like a 
museum catalogue. And their taste for rich foods was quite 
as keen. It is gratuitous to assume, even in the annals of the 
house of Borgia, that the numerous early or sudden deaths 
were due always to poison. 


Public Employment Offices. Their Purpose, Structure and 
Methods. By Shelby M. Harrison and Associates. The 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

This book, for at least the next decade, will be the text- 
book of students interested in the purpose, structure, and 
methods of government employment offices. Written by persons 
formerly connected with State or federal employment bureaus, 
it gives a complete history of the development of such agencies, 
The analysis of the case is clear, concise, and closely reasoned. 
The conclusion—in favor of government as opposed to private 
agencies—is reached by meticulous examination of other types 
and methods of connecting worker and job. Only one type of 
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real importance is given scant study—the employment office 
operated by trade unions. Moreover, the most dramatic picture 
to be drawn in favor of federal appropriation for employment 
bureaus is scarcely touched on. One hundred million or more 
dollars are spent annually in “help and situations wanted” 
advertising in daily newspapers. No analysis of this sum—not 
even a rough verification of it—is made. Yet the newspapers’ 
revenue from this source in one year no doubt would establish 
a fund the income of which would be sufficient to run adequate 
government employment offices forever. Furthermore, no pro- 
posed bill for legislative enactment, federal, State or local, was 
drafted as an appendix to the volume. Such a draft would 
have been valuable. Unfortunately, publication was delayed 
so long that the immediate usefulness of the book is doubtful. 
The Sage Foundation in this respect suffers from the general 
ailment of all mammoth organizations. Had the study come 
out in 1920 it might well have been a real influence in offset- 
ting the blunders of the chief of the United States Employment 
Service, thus helping those who fought, vainly enough, for the 
continuance of extensive federal activity in employment work. 


Government and the Will of the People. By Hans Delbriick. 
Translated by Roy S. MacElwee. Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 

The chief interest of these lectures on the governmental 
system of the Bismarckian empire, delivered by Professor Del- 
briick at the University of Berlin a year before the World 
War, consists in an Epilogue written in 1920, containing obser- 
vations on the radical change of this system brought about by 
the work of the Weimar National Assembly. Professor Del- 
briick reiterates his well-known views about the perfection of 
the old German Constitution as a “dualism” preserving a happy 
balance between popular representation in a Reichstag based 
upon universal suffrage and “a certain degree of autocracy” 
embodied in the sovereign of Prussia, the army, and the feder- 
ated governments of the empire. Absence of corruption, non- 
partisan care for the popular welfare, and efficiency of expert 
administration are dwelt upon as the outstanding virtues of 
this system, in comparison with which the much-vaunted 
democratic achievements of parliamentary governments as 
exemplified by England, France, and the United States appear 
as sham phrases hiding the exploitation of the people by par- 
liamentary groups and industrial interests. Yet it is note- 
worthy that Professor Delbriick sees in the new Weimar Con- 
stitution certain features which he cannot help acknowledging 
as improvements upon the constitution of the old empire. 


Die Pfalz unter Franzisischer Besatzung. Kalendarische 
Darstellung von Einmarsch 1918 bis November 1924. 
Miinchen: Siiddeutsche Monatshefte. 

A bare, chronological record of events without so much as 

a word of comment on the part of the chronicler. It is not the 
total Rhineland occurrences but only those taking place within 
the narrow bounds of the Palatinate which are here disclosed. 
In sharp distinction from the typical French tale, the out- 
standing feature of the German version is the omnipresence of 
the French civil and military authorities. The German work, 
too, presents Separatism as a fact; but it exhibits it as stir- 
ring in only a few disgruntled heads and makes it clear that 
it would never have mobilized for action had it not been sup- 
ported from the first and without reservation by the action of 
a vast body of French agents under the direction of General 
de Metz himself, the commander of the army of occupation. 
The seizures of property, the arbitrary arrests and imprison- 
ments, the eviction from the province of thousands of local 
officials and citizens by a barbarous procedure indistinguish- 
able from kidnapping, the rape of women by black troops, and 
the frequent murder of harmless residents by drunken soldiers 
constitute a record of suffering somehow peculiarly moving 
because making no effort to move. 
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The Fruit of the Family Tree. By Albert Edward Wiggam. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3. 

Mr. Wiggam’s second book on the inheritance of human 
traits is reliable in matters of scientific fact and for the most 
part entertainingly written. While it is happily devoid of the 
mystical verbiage, the undue formulation and dogmatism, that 
marked the author’s earlier (and widely popular) work on the 
same subject, it has some literary defects of its own. There is 
a recurrent artlessness of phrase, a periodic use of “the good 
Lord did this, intends that,’ and occasional recourse to a 
ridiculous example (¢. g. the twins that selected identical sets 
of china), all of which may unfortunately obscure for many 
readers the solid merits that the book possesses. In both books 
the same general subject matter and the same broad ends are 
the author’s concern. Both treat of human heredity and both 
preach the gospel of eugenics. In the earlier the data of 
biology are presented in a very general way and the social 
applications are announced in no uncertain tones; in the later 
the reader will find a more detailed statement of the facts of 
genetics and a more persuasive plea for the general employ- 
ment of this knowledge. 


Art Treasures in Soviet Russia. By Sir Martin Conway. 
Longmans, Green and Company. $5.50. 

Sir Martin visited Russia to learn what had become of 
the vast collections of pictures and other treasures of ancient 
and modern art known to have been in Imperial Russia. His 
book sets at rest rumors of mutilated pictures and the sale of 
crown jewels. He found not only all the old treasures of the 
museums but a wealth of new paintings and other objects gar- 
nered from the private collections of the few Russian nobles 
who chose wisely and with taste. Of the Hermitage museum 
he says: “Both the building and its contents have never been 
so well attended to, displayed, and studied as they are now.” 
Since the revolution the Winter Palace itself has been added 
to the Hermitage, and there are now ten miles of gallery. The 
British visitor trekked happily for days, finding the Giorgiones, 
the Van Eycks, and the Rembrandts he sought intact and 
radiant. He visited the imperial palaces in Leningrad and 
Moscow, and he furnishes minute descriptions of the state 
rooms and homely descriptions of the private apartments of 
the czars. He went to see everything, and he did. 


Reamer Lou. By Louis Forgione. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$2. 

Reamer Lou’s adventures as related in this book are those 
of a man blessed with an intellect and with an astonishingly 
alert eye for beauty. Since the story is told in the first person, 
one may say of him (as of his author) that he is numbered 
among those fortunate beings for whom, in the words of Théo- 
phile Gautier, the visible world exists. “Reamer Lou” is not a 
“hobo book”; it is not even the crude narrative of an honest 
working-man. There is an engaging and rather curious guile- 
lessness about the story which at moments defines sharply its 
sophistication, but oftener than not it is a polished literary 
performance. Lou is himself; he is neither a damaged soul 
nor a noisy protestant against the hard lot of labor. Through 
many scenes and circumstances he moves with the pagan detach- 
ment of the picaresque but with a certain cleanness and health 
of body and soul and an unsentimental seriousness that are 
quite his own. It is a life conditioned far more to the unsullied 
properties of air and fire and sunlight than to the grimy reality 
of quotidian labor. 


Knowledge and Virtue. The Hulsean Lectures for 1920-1921. 
By P. N. Waggett. Oxford University Press, $4.20. 

Aside from the homiletic proficiency of this book and its 

sometimes merely unctuous but often genuine fervor, it con- 

tains little to help us either to knowledge or to virtue, although 

our need for both, and for one as a means to the other, is 
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This distinguished contribution of a distinguished authority 
is a measured justification of judicial settlement from the 
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A New Volume in the Musicians Library 


MODERN SCANDINAVIAN SONGS 


(TWO VOLUMES) 
Edited by REINALD WERRENRATH 


Issued in two editions 
For High Voice For Low Voice 





In heavy paper, cloth back, $2.50 net 
In full cloth, gilt, 3.50 net 


Volume I: Fifty Songs (Alfven to Kjerulf) 


The nations which produced a Grieg, a Sinding, a 
Sibelius could not have failed to give us other com- 
posers of like talent and distinction. To bring these 
song writers to the knowledge of American singers is 
the congenial task to which Mr. Werrenrath (whose 
father was a Dane) has set himself. Arranged alpha- 
betically, the composers represent Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland. All the songs have the original 
text and an English translation; and the volume con- 
tains a group of interesting portraits. 
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convincingly enough felt. The point is also made that we may 
pass from mere rote learning through felt realization in active 
experience to an explicit and illuminated comprehension of 
meanings in life and reality. But the book may serve to illus- 
trate two commonplace weaknesses of orthodox religious theo- 
rizing. There is first that irrefutable fallacy which discovers 
and proclaims a supernatural sanction for even the most ordi- 
nary teaching and for all, even the most natural and rational, 
ideals. And there is second that literal and factual version of 
Christian myths which forces us to give up all their meaning 
by turning them into incredible absurdities. One wonders, so 
far as knowledge and virtue are concerned, whether one is 
much worse off in a California where fundamentalists attempt 
to interfere with elementary education than in a Cambridge 
where a Hulsean lecturer, reading in the University Church, 
takes as literal truth the most pathetically materialistic hopes 
and fears of Christian belief. Christianity, like all genuine 
religions, helps man’s rational endeavor when in moving poetic 
symbolism it sanctions his ethics and expresses his ideals; but, 
as Santayana adds, in pretending to deal with matters of fact 
it not only gives rise to the bitter controversies of sects but 
actually loses its own dignity and power; instead of saving, it 
pollutes men’s souls. 


The Windlestraw. By James Mills Whitham. Boni and Live- 
right. $2.50. 

Mr. Whitham, who has been quietly publishing his novels of 
the English countryside since 1912, is confessedly, both in 
material and technique, a follower of the Wessex master. 
Though he is the author of eight solidly conceived, gravely 
executed volumes, he has never exacted the serious attention 
he deserves. “Silas Braunton,” probably his finest book, fell, 
in 1923, almost still-born from the press. The present volume 
is not quite so fine. 


Harvest in Poland. By Geoffrey Dennis. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 
Written to show that there is nothing beyond good and 
evil, this is still a great tale, as exciting as “Treasure Island.” 
Mr. Dennis has written an epic of mystical Puritanism with a 


strange, almost hysterical genius flaring unsteadily through it. 


Representative American Dramas, National and Local. Edited 
by Montrose J. Moses. Little, Brown and Company. $4.50. 
The complete text of fifteen American plays ranging in 
time from Hoyt’s “A Texas Steer” to George Kelley’s “The Show 
Off.” <A catholic taste has led the editor to include works like 
Fitch’s “The City,” which have only historical interest, as well 
as readable and significant contemporary plays like “The Em- 
peror Jones,” “Dulcy,” and “The Adding Machine.” 


Glamour: Essays on the Art of the Theater. By Stark Young. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

These essays, reprinted from various magazines, are by 
one of the very few American dramatic critics who have any- 
thing to say. It is Mr. Young’s defect that he sometimes loses 
himself in the blue, but he has set himself especially the task 
of discussing one of the most intangible of the attributes which 
belong to every work of art. He calls it style, and it is, what- 
ever name one may give it, the essential thing which distin- 
guishes between that which is art and that which is not. 
There are few critics willing to undertake the discussion of a 
quality so elusive. 


The Drama Year Book: 1924 
Joseph Lawren. 

A statistical summary dealing with “those plays first pre- 
sented in the English language upon the New York stage” 
during the calendar year. It differs from Burns Mantle’s 
annual volume, “The Best Plays,” in omitting the condensed 
versions of the “best plays” and in substituting a larger 


Edited by Joseph Lawren. 
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THE INVENTION OF PRINTING IN 
CHINA AND ITS SPREAD WESTWARD 
By Thomas F. Carter 


Late Professor of Chinese in ( 


Columbia University 
intel- 


sent upon request. reler to 


Olumbia Universit 


Printing, “Mother of Progress,” was a highly de- 
veloped art in China centuries before it became known 
in Europe. Professor Carter, after studying the 
nese written records and comparing their a unts with 
archaeological evidence in European museums, traced 
the course of printing westward from China to Europe 
Com iplete with photographic illustrations including 
world’s first printed book, earliest pape block 
ing and ee type, historical chart cod aan, re 


erence notes, bibliography and index. Just publi 


THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE LAW RELATING TO TRADE. 
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By Frank I. Schechter, J. D. 
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of the evolution of trade morality, a 
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this study 
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Notes and Queries. Recently published. Price $% 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTATION 
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Accuracy of a Tradition 

By Francis Pendleton Gaines, Ph.D 
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of scientific criticism over the American tradition 
romance and chivalry in the davs of Nevro slaver 
and produced this widely-reviewed book. He trace 
the tradition as it is found in literature. 
and in popular song, and then compared 
on the Southern plantation as it actually wa 
published. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY 
By John W. Burgess 


Emeritus Professor of Political Science and Constitu 


tional Law in Columbia University 
This little volume, by the creator of the first sch: f 
political science in America, is addres sed to his 10,000 
former pupils. He issues a warning against the decline 
of individual liberty. Selecting 1808 as the turnit 


point in our political and constitutional history, Pr 
fessor Burgess traces the decline of individual immunit 
against governmental power which reached its culmir 
tion during the World War. “In a single proposition.” 
he says, “the government of the United States is 1 
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amount of valuable reference material. In addition to a cast 
of characters and a synopsis of scenes for every new play there 
is an alphabetical list of actors and their roles, directors and 
their plays, and producers and their productions for the year. 
A bibliography of new books about the theater and of published 
plays, as well as a condensed bibliography of periodical litera- 
ture on the same subject, is also included. A very valuable 
reference book. 


From a Pittman’s Note-Book. The Dial 
Press. $2.50. 

This is the diary, edited by John Middleton Murry, of a 
young man who wants to be “an artist with a flowing tie, a 
broad-brimmed sombrero, and a villa in Capri,” but who unfor- 
tunately is bound in a place where are “gutters running sludge; 
the slattern women dragging babes around; the dozy, poky 
shadowy shops; the Carnegie Free Library low and sprawling, 
cold as any tomb, with great cards slung about the place: ‘YOU 
ARE REQUESTED TO OBSERVE SILENCE.’” Notwith- 
standing his faults of labored style and attempted elegance, there 
are times when the author forgets he is writing and produces 
spontaneous and magnfiicent pictures. 


By Leslie H. Allen. 


By Roger Dataller. 


Bryan and Darrow at Dayton. Arthur 
Lee and Company. $1.75. 
The World’s Most Famous Court Trial. The Tennessee Evolu- 
National Book Company. $2. 
The first gives a running story of the Dayton trial, with 
copious extracts from the record. The second is a complete 
stenographic report. 


tion Case. 


Music 
Arnold Schonberg 


T is the strangest case in the entire history of music. Here 

the flow of evolution seems to be interrupted by an indi- 
vidual who suddenly and violently hurls himself into the un- 
known. To new shores, asserts one group. Into nothingness, into 
absurdity, into mechanical abstraction, says the other group. 
To the first he is fulfilment; to the second, his music has in 
common with what was called music before only the material 
of tones—no longer the laws of harmony, the plastic of melody, 
the traditional form. To the first he is the greatest musician 
living and one of the greatest who have ever lived; to the others 
he is a mistaken dogmatic, if not a fool or even worse. 

But there is no doubt of his sincerity. He has suffered 
for his convictions as few before him, has walked a martyr’s 
road, has borne scorn and ridicule and misunderstanding with- 
out turning a hair’s breadth from what he conceived to be 
right. Also, he has proved that it was neither lack of sim- 
plicity nor lack of ability which made him discard tradition. 
Even if his ways were different from those of the classics, he 
has shown in numerous compositions, large and small, the 
characteristics we admire in important creative composers; 
melodic invention of the most marvelous kind, sustained over 
long passages and full of emotional depth; crystal-clear form 
in wide patterns; marvelous orchestral color; and high inten- 
sity of mood. There is the stirring and beautiful string sextet 
“Verklarte Nacht’; there is the melancholy, mysterious tone 
poem “Pelleas und Melisande’’; there are the two string quar- 
tets, one of which shows that he has come into the heritage of 
the latest Beethoven; and there are the short songs of surpass- 
ing lyricism. In all these Schénberg proved that he commands 
everything which makes a genuine musician, and that he had 
a right to abandon a form of expression which did not suffice 
for what he had to say. 

Thus he has laid a duty upon every serious music lover 


to wait until his new works open themselves out as his earlier 
compositions did; 


to wait even if these new works should for 
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College. 
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a time be incomprehensible and alien, even tantalizing—as they 
actually still are to many. This duty to wait becomes still 
more imperative when one remembers the hostility with which 
his first compositions were received. People felt in those 
much of the eclectic, heard many foreign voices, above all the 
voice of Tristan, but also those of Brahms and Beethoven; yet 
much, too, that was peculiarly his own, subtle as a colorful 
dream, breathing harmonies of the sleeping sea and of the 
summer wind, of the woods and of the meadows. It was all 
so personal and new, and yet so compelling, that it was met 
with violent opposition and misunderstanding; almost every 
Schénberg composition (with the exception of the “Gurrelieder’”) 
caused an uproar at its first performance. And today we 
feel these works to be almost classical and cannot under- 
stand what could create so much opposition and revulsion. 
How much patience and reverence we must learn: patience, 
until we have really experienced the new works, reverence 
toward one who never made it easy for himself, who remained 
true to his ideas and who had to walk for their sake a path of 
poverty and loneliness. 

To be sure, Schénberg does not make it easy for others; 
and those new compositions of his are hard to comprehend for 
anyone who does not approach them entirely unprejudiced and 
listen to them as if he knew no other music. Whoever meas- 
ures them with Beeethoven or Wagner must be bewildered and 
stunned. I must confess, if a subjective utterance may be 
permitted, that this has happened to me in spite of my fifteen 
years of loving preparation. I find no entrance to them; I 
hear a foreign language; and even those promising passages 
of greatness and sudden light are lacking, such as I once felt 
in the works of the early moderns, Wagner, Bruckner, Mahler, 
Strauss—in the midst of incomprehensible passages which forced 
me to push farther and farther into a new world. Nevertheless 
I believe that the fault is mine, and that Schénberg’s new 
music will yet reveal itself to me—even while I fear that his 
last phase, which I feel to be too constructive and theoretical, 
must remain strange to me. 

Already in the “Kammersinfonie,” which appeared simul- 
taneously with the quartet with voice, there are sounds of a 
most unusual kind; and in the piano pieces, the songs of Stefan 
George, the “Pierrot Lunaire” melodramas, a rupture with 
everything that preceded becomes noticeable. The first recog- 
nizable landmarks are a brevity and concentration which 
lean to the aphoristic and a harmony which abandons the 
feeling of tonality and of the difference between consonance 
and dissonance. Schénberg achieves the strangest combinations/ 
of sound, a melody without cadence—rapid, rhythmically varied, 
ending with widely alternating intervals, and therefore without 
distinct ending, and for this reason at first not satisfying. The 
harmony of the classics is replaced by a structure in fourths 
which later again is replaced by still more complicated struc; 
tures; the technique of reprise, even the mere repetition of 4 
theme, is avoided. The whole effect is heightened by the preva- 
lent mood of grotesque fright and apprehension. Schénberg 
also has painted pictures, and practically all of them are 
visions, distorted faces, nightmares in color. I don’t believe I 
am wrong when I say I find the same expression in the light- 
less, joyless music which he was writing at the same time. 

In Schénberg’s superb book “Harmonielehre,” which is one 
of the most living and sparkling of artistic documents, the 
composer has confessed that the laws by which he works at 
present are unknown to him. He feels their order without 
being able to formulate them, and without being able to demon- 
strate their rightness. He proved that many rules of traditional 
harmony are not right, or not alone right; and he enlarged the 
old harmony without destroying it. Since then, however, he 


has reached a formula which he calls “Die Lehre von der 
Komposition mit zwélf Ténen”; he refers to the twelve tones 
of the chromatic scale which take the place of the seven tones 
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R. MILLSPAUGH in this book recounts his 

experiences as the head of an American Mission 
engaged in the reconstruction of an ancient oriental 
country. He tells the story of the events that led to 
his employment by the Persian Government, his arri- 
val in Persia, his adventures in the collection of taxes 
and controlling expenditures, and his efforts, as an 
adjunct and instrument of the Persian progressive 
movement, to lay the foundations of economic develop- 
ment in a country which in many respects is one of 
the world’s last and most amazing frontiers. He 
explains how the so-called oriental “psychology” 
affected the work of his Mission, how he was opposed 
by the intrigues of reactionary elements and how 
honest and progressive Persians finally rallied trium- 
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of any diatonic scale and out of which are selected those which 
form the basis of a theme. This pattern is stated forward and 
backward, to form the “Krebsgang” (crabstep). The intervals 
of this “crabstep” are then inverted and the whole forms the 
material for the entire movement. It may be said that Schénberg 
in the working out of his latest compositions approaches more 
clearly the old master forms. But if I understand the whole 
theory I cannot suppress my dislike of a too mechanical pro- 
ceeding, or my objection to the tendency toward poverty and 
monotony which follows when the variety of twenty-four scales 
of seven degrees is replaced with twelve fixed tones, and when 
the contrast between consonance and dissonance, as well as the 
contrast between tonality and atonality, is abandoned. 

Just the same, it is not theory which decides but living 
intuition; and if this is there, it is much stronger than all 
objections and every tradition. The ear adapts itself to every- 
thing new if it is truly experienced and imaginatively heard. 
And again, it remains a duty toward a master like Schénberg, 
whose behavior as a man and an artist alone compels respect, 
and who today is honored as one of the most important arri- 
vals in the art of the entire world, to approach his work again 
and again, to study it over and over. He who has stormed the 
future with such admirable courage, power, and audacity was 
until a few years ago an object of controversy. Today we 
know better. We have to trust Schénberg, wherever he may 
lead us. RICHARD SPECHT 


Drama 
Should Lawyers Lie? 


— BRIEUX is by nature less a dramatist than a 
debater. He has, it is true, learned from some of the least 
worthy of his compatriots certain tricks of the trade and he 
knows as well as Henri Bernstein himself how to contrive a 
scene of glittering theatricality, but his real passion is for icily 
abstract problems in morality and his natural mode of expres- 
sion is the casuistry of the forum. His habitual method of 
procedure is to select some problem in social ethics, to write a 
debate upon it, and then to contrive by hook or crook some 
series of incidents which will serve both to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the debate and to keep an audience superficially en- 
gaged until the moment for it at last arrives. The result is a 
curious combination of portentous moral earnestness with theat- 
rical clap-trap of a frequently shabby sort; the result is, that 
is to say, “The Red Robe,” “The Americans in Our Midst,” 
“Damaged Goods,” and “Accused” (Belasco Theater), the last 
of which happens to be the latest of his works to reach America. 

This time M. Brieux has chosen for his disputation the 
question, “To what extent is a lawyer justified in attempting to 
convince a jury of the innocence of a person whom he knows to 
be guilty of the charge upon which he is being tried but who 
nevertheless deserves, because of extenuating circumstances, to 
be acquitted”; and though the problem may seem to be a 
slightly academic one, he has managed to write upon it a gen- 
uinely eloquent debate which constitutes the climax of his play. 
But because his real talent is merely that of the casuist, be- 
cause he has no power either to invent living characters or to 
imagine a genuine situation, he has embodied this question in 
a fable which not only involves all the stale situations which 
arise in the theater when the wronged woman is brought to 
trial but which rests entirely upon a false psychology. Spe- 
cifically, M. Brieux, who, it must be remembered, poses not as 
an entertaining trickster but as a solemn student of the funda- 
mental problems of contemporary civilization, asks us to be- 
lieve that a woman accused of murder but holding in her hands 
certain proof of her justification will risk probable death and 
certain disgrace in the eyes of everyone whom she loves merely 
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@ Actors’ Theatre presents “The Call of Life,” by Arthur 

Schnitzler, English version by Dorothy Donnelly, with a 

distinguished cast; staged by Dudley Digges; settings by 
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because she would be compelled in clearing herself to confess 
to the lawyer who is defending her that she loves him, a thing 
which her delicacy will not permit her to do. Now, such scru- 
ples as these may possibly have affected the conduct of the 
most extravagant of the troubadours; they have certainly sur- 
vived in the factitious romances of a much later period; but no 
one can possibly believe that in the twentieth century which 
M. Brieux professes to study any sane woman would behave 
as his heroine does. Life has its terrible dilemmas and doubt- 
less lawyers see many of them, but this one surely never ex- 
isted save in the mind of a romancer, and any writer who uses 
it confesses the essential unreality of the world in which his 
imagination dwells. 

Granted its factitiousness, the play is as well written and 
as well produced as it possibly could be. Conventionally 
“strong” situations succeed one another with rapid precision; 
Mr. E. H. Sothern lends all the resources of his eloquent voice 
to the speeches of the lawyer; Ann Davis acts the emotional 
role with a really extraordinary virtuosity, Lester Lonergan 
gives another fine’ performance, and over all hovers the deft 
hand of Mr. Belasco. Yet even while one admires the various 
talents displayed one cannot help wondering why anyone would 
choose to lavish so much upon a production which cannot in 
the end be other than hollow and meaningless. I am well 
aware that for ten years at least critics who have marveled 
at Mr. Belasco’s resources have remonstrated with him for 
his waste of them without disturbing either his financial suc- 
cess or his own contentment. I know that he consciously, de- 
liberately, and confessedly keeps his hands off any drama which 
has literary value and that though he will produce either un- 
pretentious or pretentious plays he demands that all shall have 
an element of falsity in them. I cannot help protesting again. 
“Accused” will be a success; people will once more admire its 
producer’s unfailing skill and many, even among the more 
intelligent, will find themselves at moments forgetting the 
emptiness of the play. Yet they will go away without ever 
having been really touched at any moment. They will, perhaps, 
have had a certain illusion of emotion; tears may perhaps be 
wrung from their eyes; but the illusion will vanish utterly 
before they have been half an hour away from the theater. 
No incident in all the play is real enough to come home to their 
bosoms, to give them one flash of new insight into the hearts 
of real men, or to enrich them by the comprehension of one 
genuine human emotion. Surely Mr. Belasco could do better 
things if he would. Others have shown him that today, at least, 
equal financial returns can be reaped from plays that have 
thought, meaning. and life in their lines. Mr. Belasco has a 
genuine passion for the theater. Why, then, will he never, 
even by way of experiment, permit it to be more than the 
ingenious toy which he has brought to perfection? 

“The Butter and Egg Man” (Longacre Theater) is pretty 
continuously funny and yet in spite of that fact it is some- 
thing of a disappointment to those who have come to expect 
from George Kaufman a fresh satiric truth. From the title 
one hoped for a really racy slice of Broadway life, but one 
got instead a thoroughly conventional farce which might well 
have been written by a man who had never observed anything 
except the theater; the fact that it is, in its way, sufficiently 
amusing does not quite make up for the disappointment. “A 
Holy Terror” (Geo. M. Cohan Theater), in which George Ab- 
bott gives one of his usual ingratiating portraits of an amiable 
ruffian, begins as a highly promising melodrama, but develops 
such an unsuspected fund of sweetness and light among its char- 
acters as to lose a good deal of its verisimilitude in spite of one 
excellent portrait—that of the army officer, excellently played by 
William Goddard. “Merry Merry” (Vanderbilt Theater) is 
a lively and rather informal musical comedy which had 
Sitios best be described as glorifying the chorus girl. 

JOSEPH Woop KrutcHu 
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